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POWER IN TEXAS 





THE OIL MAJORS 


(Third in a series by Observer 
Associate Editor Goodwyn on the 
economics of power in Texas, this 
article focuses on the bitter econo- 
mic warfare between Texas and 
the integrated oil monopolies for 
control of the East Texas oil field, 
the eloquent, flamboyant free en- 
terprise rhetoric of that era, and 
the repercussions still in force.— 
Ed.) 


Elwood Fouts, Texan, in 1934: 
“We cannot have a democratic 
or republican form of government 
where the whole industrial life 
of the people to be governed has 
become centralized commercially 
in great corpurate aristocracies... 
It should never again be possible 
for a great oil combine to destroy 
its competition... Every agency 
of the government through means 
of taxation...should burden and 
take away the unnatural incentive 
for building of these great cor- 
porate structures. A citizen does 
not have an inalienable right to 
set up these great destroying 
agencies.” 

Elwood Fouts, Texan, in 1958: 
“We must strip from all laws 
those provisions which...punish 
or penalize a person for success 
or which deprive him of the just 
rewards thereof...The many re- 
served powers that have been 
usurped must be recaptured. Such 
action will...reduce our tax bur- 


den.” 
AUSTIN 


The remarkable achieve- 
ment of monopoly as it has 
functioned n Texas through 
the decades has been its abil- 
ity in anti-trust proceedings 
not only to wear down op- 
ponents, attorneys general, 
and the courts generally, but 
also to win recruits from the 
ranks of its foes. There is no 
more illuminating example of 
this economic and political 
legerdemain than the case of 
the major integrated oil com- 
bines and one Elwood Fouts, 
Texan, oilman, and lawyer. 

In many ways, to trace the 
evolution of oilman Fouts’s bat- 
tles and thought processes is to 
trace the whole panorama of the 
majors-vs-independents oil saga 
in Texas. 

The mayors’ most direct as- 
sault on competitive oil produc- 
tion in Texas came after the giant 
East Texas field, brought in on 
land not leased by the majors, 








Changing a Subject 


SAN ANTONIO 

Maury Maverick, Jr., Epis- 
copalian, bachelor, lawyer, 
sometime society scion, mo- 
rose’ individualist, former 
state representative, and son 
of a famous namesake, is of- 
ten called upon to speech- 
make on general subjects. Re- 
cently he was invided (by 
whom he does not say) to dis- 
cuss the American Constitu- 
tion and the basic freedoms. 
They asked him what his title 
would be, and he advised 
them, “Liberty and Justice 
for All.” They wrote him that 
if he was going to discuss the 
Negro issue—well, he’d better 
give them another title. He 
sent them back his new sub- 
ject, “Liberty and Justice for 
Some.” They were not 
pleased, but, says Maverick, 
“I told ’em if I discussed the 
Negro question, it would be 
done in such a deft manner 
that no one would realize it.” 














created scores of independent re- 
fineries and hundreds of indepen- 
dent producers to threaten the 


majors’ domination of world oil | 


markets. 
The removal of this competitive 


threat in the 1930’s brought bit- | 


terness and bullets to East Texas 
and a bevy of new words to the 
lexicon of petroleum: proration, 
economic waste legislation, hot 
oil, three-for-one wells, the shal- 
low find, and the left-handed 
valve—words that describe the 


weapons and counter-weapons of | 


the majors and Texas indepen- 
dents as they wrestled over the 
gigantic pool of oil that wild- 
catter Dad Joiner unplugged at 
Henderson, Texas, October 3, 1930. 

The strategy of the war was 
simple. A 3,700 foot woodbine well 
in East Texas cost $14,000 or 
thereabouts to drill and equip. 
The independents drilled on cre- 
dit, intending to pay their drilling 
contractors and suppliers out of 
oil sold once the well was com- 
pleted (a difficult deal for an in- 
dependent to make on a rank 
wildcat but a simple enough ar- 
rangement in the sprawling five- 
county East Texas field where dry 
holes were almost unknown). If 
the price of oil dropped out of 
sight, the ability of independents 
to survive and pay their debts 
depended on their producing 
more and more oil per well per 
day. If, to this picture, proration 
—the limiting of production— 
were added, the independents 
couldn’t make their payments and 
would lose their properties, which 
could then accrue to the major 


companies or anyone else with | 


the cash in hand. 
Such was the background when 
the price of oil plummeted from 
over $1 a barrel to 5 cents in 1931- 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Officials Say Pool 
Segregation Illegal 


AUSTIN 


The city manager and city 
recreation director of Austin 
agreed this week that segre- 
gation of Austin’s public 
swimming pools is illegal and 
is being maintained only be- 
cause of the local custom. 
The city manager added that 
Negroes are asked not to buy 
tickets for swimming at Bar- 
ton Springs, the city’s re- 
nowned natural springs pool, 
but “if they want to go swim- 
ming, they just go in free.” 

City recreation director Beverly 
Sheffield said that a new 50-cent 
fee for the 1,300-acre city park 
on Lake Austin will not be used 
to desegregate that park. 

Austin has started school dese- 
gregation, permits Negro picnic- 
kers and campers at the swim- 
ming area and campgrounds of 
the city park on the lake some 
distance from the city, and has 
integrated the municipal golf 
course. 

Additionally, Sheffield told the 
Observer, when Negroes began 
patronizing Montopolis city play- 
ground, “we just decided we 
weren’t going to make it an 
issue,”’ and the Negroes were not 

(Continued on Page 6) 


* * 


A Garment 
Strike 


SAN ANTONIO 


A small garment workers’ 
strike here has tripped off 
don’t-buy picketing all over 
the state, cancellations of 
orders for the struck firm, 
the invalidation of a local 
anti-pamphlet ordinance, doz- 
ens of arrests by the city po- 
lice, speculations on the im- 
pact of the right-to-work law 
on Texas labor and manage- 
ment, and an_ international 
/episode at the Mexican bor- 


der. 
The local Catholic Church has 


sided with the strikers through a 





spokesman for Archbishop Robert 
| E. Lucey. 

This Thursday night teams of 
| demonstrators from International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
local 180 were scheduled to pic- 
ket Joske’s in San Antonio and/| 
Leonard’s in Fort Worth to try 
to get them to withdraw Tex- 
Son goods from their counters. 
Last Thursday night Foley's in 
Houston withdrew Tex-Son goods, 
shortly after the demonstrators 
started their walking. George 
Lambert, business manager for 





the two ILGWU locals in San 
Antonio, says that to date about 
| 170 stores have stopped display- 
ing Tex-Son clothes as a result 
of the don't buy demonstrations. 
In San Antonio, he says, 23 of 








|the 36 stores which were dis- 
playing Tex-Son_ goods have | 
stopped. 

The company has farmed out 
much more of its work—a practice 
| which was one of the causes of 
| the strike last February—and the 
company president, Harold Fran- 
zel, has written his customers 
apologizing when the pickets ap- 





pear. 

“I told ‘em if they want to| 
cancel orders and be intimidated | 
and coerced, that’s their business | 
—I'm not fightin’ ’em,” Franzel | 
told the Observer. 

“We had the biggest July in| 
our history,” he said. As of Aug. 
6 Tex-Son’s gross sales were 4.26 
percent ahead of last year and 
his overall payroll, “including | 
outside contracts,” was up 5.39) 
percent, he states. “It’s true we 
lost some customers’. through 
union activities. But think of the 
friends we made. Housewives in| 
Corpus Christi, for instance, form- | 
ed a club that will ask stores | 
to put in Tex-Son products. They | 
were against union tactics.” 

Mrs. Gregoria Montalbo, presi- 
dent of local 180, said, “If he 
wasn’t losin’ he wouldn't be brag- | 


| 
| 


gin 


Fact or a Boycott? 


Lambert. said the don’t-buy 
campaign takes the form of “in- 
formational demonstrations.” Theo 
Weiss, Franzel’s attorney, says 
that the campaign is a secondary 
boycott and illegal and that the 
union’s argument that it’s not is 
“completely phoney.” 

(In Washington, the House-Sen- 
ate labor bill conference report 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Craftsmen 
Go Out 


SAN ANTONIO 

The San Antonio construc- 
tion industry has been para- 
lyzed, or has paralyzed itself, 
as a result of craft workers’ 
strikes in plumbing, pipefit- 
ting, and sheet metal work 
which may spread, before 
long, to iron workers, car- 
penters, and the rest of the 


building trades. 
Plumbers’ and pipefitt 


142 business manage 
(Hank) Brown charges 
contractors’ 
framed up a “lockout 
down jobs all 
put pressure on the ur 
up their strikes, Fror 
tractors’ side comes the 
that this is not true 
jobs have had to be d 
because of the bottleneck 
by the striking craftsmen 
Calvin Daniel, 
of the carpenters, told tl 
ver that the carpenters 
another 25 cents an |! 
to their $3 scale, “n 
be on strike, because we have 
contract, and my people don't 
tend to go to work until 
a good contract. They 
us on lockout.” This r 
Or more union carpente! 
city are idling, though Da 
“a very few are 
Plumbers and pipefitt 
$3.49 an hour and ars 
cents more. They 
rejected a contractor 
ten cents now and 
more later at a un 
ten days ago. 
Brown says of 550 1 
his local, 430 went 
since then, 100 have f 
work, 50 have got jot 
dependent contractors 
accepted the 35-cent rais« 
rest are still striking 
WALTER E. SCOTT 
the negotiating committee 
sociated General Cont! 
San Antonio, 
closed had gone as 
(Continued on 


associat 


over 


local I 


said 
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An Observance 
DALLAS 

The Dallas Morning News 
observes Labor Day Monday 
in it own way. “Spal 
Dallas News-WFAA 
ployees’ Round Tabi 
ried this story in 
issue: 

“Instead of four hi 
year which have he! 
been observed by Dallas } 
and _ radio-television 
ees, there will now 
President Ted Deale 
nounces. 

“Labor Day, which « 
Sept. 7, has been added to the 
list. 

“This applies only t 
not working under unior 
tract. 

“The new holiday i 
to New Year's Day 
Fourth, Thanksgiving 
Christmas.” 











We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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Other 
Strikes 


AUSTIN 

About 8,500 steelworkers, 
oilworkers, garment workers, 
plumbers and __pipefitters, 
sheet metal workers, machin- 
ists, meat cutters, stone work- 
ers, carpenters, brewery work- 
ers, and bus drivers are on 
strike in Texas this Labor 
Day weekend. 


About 4,800 union steelworkers, 
as part of the national steel strike, 
have pulled off their jobs at Shef- 
field Division and Southwest 
Steel Products Co., both subsidia- 
ries of Armco Steel in Houston, 
U.S. Steel Products Co. in Port 
Arthur, and Oil Well Supply Co., 
a subsidiary of U.S. Steel, in 
Garland. A strike at Lone Star 
Steel in Daingerfield may or may 
not materialize 

Fred Schmidt, secretary-trea- 
surer of Texas State AFL-CIO in 
Austin, confirmed that the second- 
largest strike in the state is the 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Work- 
ers’ walkout against American 
Oil Co. in Texas City. About 
1,722 union people are on strike 
| there. 

Other strikes around the state 
the plumbers, metal workers, and 
garment workers in San Antonio 
(related stories this issue); 79 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
against Peyton Packing Co., El 
Paso, which the union charges 
with hiring Mexican aliens as 
strikebreakers; about 20 United 
Stone & Allied Products 
Workers, against American Ag- 
gregates and Featherlite Corp., in 
Ranger; about 80 carpenters, 
against Sams Co., Waco manufac- 
turer of church furniture, which 
has advertised for non-union em- 
ployees: 500 machinists in Hous- 
ton; 270 brewery workers against 
Gulf Brewing Co. Houston 
makers of Grand Prize Beer; and 
380 bus drivers who have been on 
strike against Continental Trail- 
ways two years on an unfair la- 
bor practices charge. Continental 
buses are now operated by non- 
union drivers. 

About 1,000 of the striking oil- 
workers turned out for a “back- 
to-work” meeting called by a 
non-union member who had join- 
ed the strike in Texas City. There 
was loud commotion about five 
minutes until a union official, Al 

| Grospiron, took the mike to say 
he could not stay there in con- 
science, and the hall was cleared 
by all but 25 or so of the workers. 
The company, a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of Indiana, has writ- 
ten the workers to. go back to 
work or be fired. 

An Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor, Newell Brown, ruled that the 
aliens working for Peyton Pack- 
ing Co. acquired immigration 


| status before the strike. He said 


| the Secretary of Labor has no 


| authority over work by aliens 


with permanent residence in the 


| U.S. or those workers commuting, 
| with permanent residence rights, 
| “who choose to maintain a place of 
| abode 


in Mexico and commute 
daily to work in the U. S.” 











The ‘Don’t Buy’ Strike Is Tested 


ler at me, I was gonna holler back 
at him.” (Paul Friedland is pro- 
duction manager at Tex-Son.) 
Mrs. Montalbo said the problem 
in San Antonio is “Those people 
| who come from Mexico—they are 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Wednesday validated what press | 
reports described as “information- 
al activities other than picketing 
to try to persuade consumers not 
to buy products of a struck 
firm.”) 

“We are not asking people not 
to buy at the stores, we are ask- 
ing they not buy Tex-Son goods 
Our signs carefully say we are 
not picketing this store, its em- 
ployees, or its suppliers,” Lam- 
bert said. He refrains from ask- 
ing store-owners to remove the 
goods but tells them that ‘if 
there's no Tex-Son merchandise 
on sale there's no purpose in our 
continuing our informational de- 
monstration at your store.” 

ILG members in Miami, Fla., 
Mobile, Ala.. Memphis, Tenn. St 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and 
Topeka, Kas., have “demonstrat- 
ed” at stores for removal of Tex- 
Son merchandise, Lambert said 

Union seamen, electricians, and 
garment combined for 
the Foley's demonstration; all 20 
Levine's stores have dropped Tex- 
Son; recently Fred Schmidt, AFL- 
CIO secretary-treasurer, joined 
demonstrators in Austin in front 
of Levine's, which quickly remov- 
ed Tex-Son goods from sale 

Does Lambert think the cam- 
paign has hurt Tex-Son? “No 
question about it.” he replied 
“I've never seen a don't buy cam- 
paign conducted anywhere in this 


workers 


crea to the extent we're con- 
ducting this one.” 

The company has taken pre- 
cautions to prevent the union 


from learning the destinations of 
its shipments. Trucks are loaded 
after the workers are gone for 
the day. Lambert says Tex-Son 
uses “two scab lines,” Ceritral and 
Alamo, inverts its containers so 
the Tex-Son label won't be visible 
from the trucks, and addresses 
the containers to a central for- 
warding company 

A file of correspondence in 
Lambert's office shows that many 
merchants have cancelled Tex-. 
Son orders rather than face out 
the union's hostility. Examples, 
from union agents’ reports: 

Weiner’s Department Store, 
Houston buyer ...did not 
place fall orders due to the strike.” 
Best Taylors: “Says, get me off 
your list in a hurry... His busi- 
ness is near the NMU hall and 
does business for the Seamen.” 
Oshman’'s, Pasadena: “It took 
about two hours for the store to 
clear out their shelves and racks.” 
Nathan's Galveston: “She did not 
reorder for fall due to the strike, 
did not want struck merchandise.” 
Eiband's, Galveston, cancelled the 
remainder of their fall order “af- 
ter a meeting with their board 
of directors.” ; 

The owner of the Kid Shop, 
Big Spring, responded differently: 
“No cooperation; however she did 
say she didn't buy Tex-Son any 
more, but regardless of the strike 
she would buy from them if she | 
pleased...We shall advise our 
members.” 

On July 27 the secretary of 
Kaufman's in San Antonio wrote 
Tex-Son: “... requesting that you 
withhold all future shipments...” 
Louis Esstman Co., San Antonio, 
wrote Tex-Son, according to union 
files: “...anmy orders...are to be 
cancelled.” 

Saul Aronson, Aronson's Dry | 
Goods in Port Neches, wrote to 
Franzel July 23, “Port Neches is | 
a strong union city...the fact) 
that I am now displaying your 
merchandise has already proved 


a source of considerable em- 
barassment to me....it could 
force me into bankruptcy, be- 


cause withdrawal of patronage 
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by union members would make it 
impossible for me, or any other 
merchant, to keep his doors open 
in Port Neches.” 

ILG’s Denver 
the San Antonio 
letters cancelling Tex-Son orders 
Illinois, Missouri, 
and Okla- 


office has sent 


local copies of 


stores in 
Louisiana, 


from 
Michigan, 
homa 


The Issues 


The 
union 
agree on a 


strike started when the 
and the firm could not 
new contract. The 
union wanted seniority, preven- 
tion of contracting out work un- 
less the San Antonio employees 
had a full week's 
crease from $1.05 to $1.15 an hour, 
six holidays instead of five, a 
retirement plan, and continuation 
of the union checkoff, the de- 
duction of union dues and fees 


from payroll checks 


work, an in- 


Weiss says the only issue was 
“the checkoff." Lambert says 
this is “ridiculous,"’ though the 


union wanted the continuation of 
the checkoff, “the only union 
security we're allowed in Texas.” 

“The firm is reluctant to re- 
new the contract,” Weiss said dur- 
ing before the walkout, “unless it 


is sure that the employees de- 
sire that the union represent 
them.” Franzel told the Observer 


“We asked for an NLRB elec- 
tion and they refused to give it.” 
Lambert the company 
had to do was ask for the elec- 
tion and they could have had it. 
“They were trying to break the 
union,” Lambert says 

Weiss, president of the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce 
until last May, has been the at- 
torney for three or four firms 
which have discontinued ILGWU 
locais in San Antonio since 1953. 

“Weiss is without question the 
union-busting attorney for the 
area,” Lambert said. Locals have, 
been discontinued at Juvenile 
Manufacturing Co., Jay-Ann, Tex- 
as Infants Wear, and Texas Tiny, 
and “he was on the scene in all 
of them,” said the union official. 
Weiss was also attorney in the 
Altman's strike in 1957 until a 
few days before the settlement, a 
union victory, was signed, Lam- 
bert said. 

Weiss, asked about this, said, 
“It is true that the union lost 
out at Jay-Ann, Texas Infants 
Wear, and Juvenile Mftrg. Co.,”’ 
and he was attorney in each case, 
but he is also attorney “for dozens 
of other San Antonio employers 
that still do have collective bar- 
gaining contracts.” 

Tex-Son had been organized 20 
years. In 1953 ILGWU had 1,000 
members, but the losses at Juve- 
nile, Jay-Ann, Texas Infants, and 


says all 


Texas Tiny reduced that num- 
ber to about 450 in 1957, when 
Lambert took over. The Altman 


strike was won in 1957, but the 
contract’s validity is still being 
litigated. 

The extent of ILG’s determina- 
tion to win the Tex-Son strike 
is indicated by reliable reports, 
not, however, confirmed by the 
official edited reports, that 
ILGWU president David Dubin- 
sky told the union's national con- 
vention in Miami that ILG would 
either win the strike or break 
Tex-Son. 


The Main Sign 
The main placard with which| 
workers have demonstrated in 
front of shops and stores all over | 
Texas and some other states reads: 
“To shoppers only.../ MOMS) 
and DADS:-/ For Our Childrens | 


picketing Tex-Son Products Only 
Local 180 ILGWU.” 


One of the placards used by 
the union in a _ demonstration 
drew fire from Tex-Son spokes- 
men as misleading. Now hanging 
on the wall of the ladies’ gar- 
ment workers’ union hall in San 
Antonio, it reads: 

“THE SHAME OF TEX-SON 
This Mother was paid $9.12 / She 
is the Sole Support’ of 4 Child- 
ren.” 

Shown on a _ huge-blowup on 
the sign is a Tex-Son check to 
Helen C. Martinez dated Feb. 14, 
1959, for $9.12. This is all there is 
on the sign. 

The strike was caused in part, 
according to union spokesmen, be- 
cause San Antonio employees of 
Tex-Son were getting only two 
or three days’ work. The mini- 
mum hourly rate before the strike 
was $1.05. The sign obviously can 
be taken to mean that Mrs. Mar- 
tinez was paid only $9.12 for a 
week's work, though it does not 
say how long she worked to earn 
the sum 

It can also be taken as an illu-| 
stration of the short work-week, | 
though it does not provide the 
necessary information to round 
out this meaning. Asked about it, 
George Lambert strike leader, 
said, “Well, wh>t it was, she prob- 
ably got a day’s work this week.” 

The international union sends 
$1,200 a week for payments to 
the 130 struck workers who have 
not found new jobs. The strikers 
get $20 a week and an average 
of another $10 a week toward 
their basic bills. Five cars bought 
before the strike began have been 
paid off by the union. The 
strike has cost the union about 
$150,000 all told, Lambert said. 
(His salary is $92.50 a week.) 

Before the strike the average | 
earnings at piece rates at Tex-| 
Son were between $1.25 and $1.30 
an hour, “which wasn’t bad for 
the area,” Lambert says. Six 
months to a year before the strike 
the employees were only getting 
two or three days’ work a week, 
however, because Tex-Son was 
transferring work to Mississippi 
plants for economies in labor and 
other production costs, he said. 


Right-to-Work’s Role 


Lambert tells of a meeting in 
1957 at which he and Altman com- 
pany spokesmen tried to imple- 
ment an agreement to persuade 
non-union workers at Altman’s 
to join the union. One woman, 


from the mending department, | 
told them, Lambert said, “You | 
g--d-- fools, if we're gonna get 


it ‘(the benefits) 
think we're going 
dues?” 


anyway, you 
to pay you 


Francis Cantu, worker in the 
looping division at Tex-Son before | 
the strike, expressed a similar | 
objection to Texas laws. “A few | 
(of the Tex-Son workers) have 
the misguided idea they should be 
loyal to the company,” she said. | 
“They won't join the union—they | 
get the same benefits. I’m sorry | 
we have the open shop. I wish | 
it would be, Be in the union, or! 
no job. Then they would have 
something to think about.” 


Mrs. Montalbo, president of 
local 180, (95 percent of whose 
members are Latin-Americans,) 


said she worked three months in| 
Chicago at higher wages but re- | 


| turned to her native San Antonio 


because “if we're going to fight, | 
we've got to fight down here in | 
Texas.” 


She said that in Chicago, “every- | international 


so desperate. Even 75 cents an 
hour, they multiply it into Mexi- 
can money. And besides, they 
doen't pay no taxes, and we do 
...I don't blame ‘em, but it’s 
hurting us.” 


Voodoo And Affrays 


Mrs. Montalbo seldom misses 
the picket line, which starts up 
every morning at Tex-Son about 
7 o'clock. Women waiting for 


their turns on the line sit along | 


a wall crocheting; sometimes their 
daughters sit with them. 
Workers inside the plant have 


dropped voodoo dolls among the| 


picketers. One of them looked 
suspiciously like Sophie Gonzales, 
a staff organizer for ILGWU, who 
sunglasses and carries a 
on the line. 
through the doll, and a 
drawn tight around its 


wears 
parasol 
stuck 
noose 


neck. Mrs. Gonzales, an ebullient | 


woman who wears sunglasses and 
carries a parasol on the line, re- 
sponded, “Voodoo is for the 
birds.” 

There have been many episodes 
of conflict and violence, but no 
one has been seriously hurt. 

The first week two policemen 
hired by the company assisted 
other policemen working for the 
city in arresting about a dozen 
workers, including strikers. There 
has been violence from the other 
side, three women charged 
out of the plant and attacked 
three picketers, and in the en- 
suing affray one of the girls 
from inside the plant had to run 
back to the plant half a block 
with nothing on but her panties. 
About 40 or 50 charges— dis- 
turbing the peace, affray, abusive 
language—have been filed. 


too: 


Lambert says the police have 
not been impartial: “They're fa- 
voring the scabs and strikebreak- 
ers." He was incensed that two 
of them had been allowed to 
work on the company payroll 
in their off hours in uniform. 
“We offered to hire two cops. 
We sent word to the police chief 
we'd have two and the company 
could have two and the San An- 
tonio police could shoot it out on 
our picket line. At that point he 
(Police Chief George Bichsel) 
withdrew the policemen from the 
company services.” 

Twenty-three union people, .2- 
cluding Lambert and an organizer, 
Peter Nadash of St. Louis, were 
arrested for distributing pam- 
phlets in stores telling the union 
side of the strike. The local or- 
dinance in question was held un- 
constitutional by a federal judge 
and the complaints were dismiss- 
ed. 

When the brewery workers in 
convention in San Antonio want- 
ed to march around Tex-Son car- 
rying signs, the police told them 
mass picketing by pickets closer 
to each other than 50 feet was 
illegal and made them put their 
signs down before they marched. 

The president of a Philadelphia 
brewery workers’ local and the 
general counsel for the brewery 
international were arrested, re- 
leased without charges, and re- 
ceived official apologies the next 
day. 

Mexican labor unions, organized 
into the C.T.M., have hung a large 


| banner over the entrance to the 


from the Nuevo 


Sake’ PLEASE’ DON’T BUY/ | thing was organized—they stuck | Laredo side supporting the strike 
Tex-Son Products/ (handled by /| together. Even though: the people, | and urging people not to buy 


this store) / 


REN’ We are not striking or but you can holler back. So when | 


FOR YOUR CHILD- | they're mean, they holler at you,| Tex-Son goods. It’s in Spanish. 


One Nuevo Laredo newspaper 


picketing this store/ or it’s em-| I came back I got that in my| headlined a story on the strike, 


ployees or suppliers/ We are 


mind that if Paul was gonna hol- 


“Salvajismo Contra Mujeres,” 


Pins were | 


Strike in SA 
Craftsmen 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
| could without plumbing and sheet 
| metal workers. There's definitely 
| no lockout.” 
| An official with the other local 


association, Mechanical Contrac- 
| tors’ Assn., said the contractors 
have gone “as far as they can 
go without sheet metal and 


plumbing workers. They can’t go 
ahead.” He said the 35-cents re- 
| quest is “exhorbitant” but negoti- 
| ations will go right on—‘that’s 
the only way it can be settled.” 

Brown said he means to bring 
lawsuits charging lock-out in vio- 
lation of anti-trust laws. He said 
jobs have been closed down at 
Lackland, Randolph, Southwest 
Research, and an old folks home. 
“There is definitely a pressure 
play to close down the jobs by 
the marriage between the M.C.A. 
and the A.G.C., the chamber of 
commerce of the building iimdus- 
| try,” he said. 

Company spokesmen say that 
the plumbers and pipefitters make 
$140 a week now, and _ that’s 
enough. Brown rejoins that the 
average pay of the craft in San 
Antonio is actually $105 a week 
because of special conditions in 
the trade—scarcity of work for 
men over 50, delay in jobs mate- 


rializing, temporary layoffs, and 
bad weather layoffs. Last week, 
be said, plumbers who were 


working are workless three days 
because of rain. 

The union cites statistics that 
plumbers’ hourly rate in Houston 
is $3.82, in Beaumont $3.72, and 
higher in 14 other of the 28 plumb- 
ers’ Texas locals than in San 
Antonio. For the first time since 
local 142 formed in 1895, the 
craft's international union has re- 
cognized one of the _local’s 
strikes for purposes of strike bene- 
fits and is contributing $25 a week 
to the striking workers. 

THERE HAVE BEEN two unto- 
ward episodes on the picket lines. 
(Fifteen picket teams are picket- 
ing about 50 locations.) The first 
week someone broke a window of 
a picketer’s car. Recently a picke- 
ter told police a car had run onto 
the sidewalk and hit him; his 
| testimony has been disputed and 
he is charged with giving misin- 
formation. 
| Im one other episode ailegedly 





involving the chairman of the 
mechanical contractors’ negotiat- 
ing committee, union sources 
charge that the man took a 


striker’s picket from him, told 
him he'd kill anyone who picket- 
ed his property, and took the 
picket inside his premises, where 
it was later recovered. 

Brown estimates the strike has 
cost $125,000 already in lost wages, 
$250,000 to the employers, and 
$500,000 to the public in delays 
on construction. The union fore- 
goes $4,000 a month dues ($8 a 
member a month) and has doubled 
its ordinary expenses for the dur- 
ation. 

If the strike spreads through 
all the building trades here, this 
will be only the beginning. 





which means “Savagery Against 
Women.” But another took issue 
with the displaying of the sign, 
saying it violated Mexican policy 
of non-intervention in US. af- 
fairs and might lead to discus- 
sions on the international level. 


No Weakening; Waiting 

When the strike will end—who 
may win—one one knows. Weiss 
said for the company there is no 
weakening. Mrs. Montalbo said all 
there was left to do was wait: “If 
he can wait so can we.” So the 
issue is joined, the “informational 
demonstrations” continue around 
the state, and the company and 
the strikers sweat it out. R.D. 
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Labor Leaders at the Picket Line 


A Man Who Needs Tangible Resu!ts 


An Idealist Bound to be Useful 


SAN ANTONIO 
George Lambert is one of that 
strange breed, the idealist deter- 
mined to be useful. Most of the 
adult years of his life, through 
the thirties, forties, and fifties, 
he has connected himself to, 
and poured his energies into, the 
unpopular causes which it gave 
him satisfaction to serve. As the 
central figure and on-the-ground 
strategist of the protracted gar- 
ment workers’ strike here he was 
a bright target, and one day Theo 
Weiss, the lawyer for the struck 
Tex-Son, Inc., suggested to Paul 
Thompson of the San Antonio 
News that he ought to zero in. 


Lambert remembers that the 
columnist caught him on the tele- 
phone one afternoon about 2:30 
while he was out at the Altman's 
sweater plant in a _ negotiating 
meeting. “He started hitting me 
with these questions, you know,” 
Lambert says. “He told me, ‘Weiss 
told me that you were involved 
m ie...” 


Thompson's column in the San 
Antonio News of Aug. 18 led off 
this way: 


“The pecan shellers’ strike was 
led by Emma Tenayuca, secretary 
of the Texas Communist Party, 
and James Morey, acknowledged 
Communist who came here from 
Puerto Rico. 


“Lambert did publicity work for 
the strikers’ organization. Police 
said he was not a member of the 
Communist Party, although they 
accused him of being a fellow- 
traveler. 


“In August, 1939, Mayor Maury 
Maverick leased Municipal Audi- 
torium to the Communist Party 
and one of the worst riots in city 
history followed. Lambert was not 
present. But Miss Tenayuca and 
Morey had front seats. 


“Today Lambert serves as mana- 
ger of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers local in the 
Tex-Son strike. 


“Asked about his 1938 connec- 
tion with Emma Tenayuca, he 
said: 


“‘She led the strike and I did 
the publicity. But our philosophy 
was as different as day and night. 
In fact, we clashed many times.’ 


“Lambert, 45, said he was ar- 
rested ‘six or seven times’ in 
1938 for disturbing the peace. 


“‘One arrest came after the 
strike was over,’ he added. 


“The union manager then said: 
‘If anyone tries to drag a Com- 
munist red herring into this 
strike, I believe I can cram it 
down his throat.’” 


What does Lambert think about 
this story? “Its intent was to try 
to smear me and cast doubts in 
the minds of the strikers, most 
of whom are Catholics, as to 
my qualifications to lead the 
strike,” Lambert said. 


He wondered why Thompson 
had not printed something he had 
thought “as germane as the stuff 
that he printed about a com- 
munist meeting in the auditorium 
a year afterwards—at which I 
wasn't present. 


“I told him if he wanted infor- 
mation about Emma Tenayuca 
he should ask the assistant per- 
sonnel manager of Tex-Son, who 
had known her much longer and 
better and was associated with 
her more closely than I was, only 
several months.” 


The person is question, he said, 
was a member of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
staff during the events of the late 
thirties. 





(Lambert was alluding to Re- 
becca Taylor, a member of the 
ILGWU staff for 23 years until, 
in September, 1958, she was fired 
by the union and went to work 
for Tex-Son in the personnel de- 
partment. She told the Observer 
the pecan shellers’ Emma Tena- 
yuca period had “no bearing” on 
ILGWU. “ILG had nothing what- 
ever to do with the pecan work- 
ers,” she said. She agreed she had 
known Emma Tenayuca, but, she 
said, “The ILG was not mixed up 
in the pecan shellers’ strike in 
any way whatever.”) 


AMBERT WAS BORN in Blue- 

field, W. Va. He studied socio- 
logy at the University of West 
Virginia three years, worked a 
while in a coal mine, and then 
worked for McFadden Publica- 
tions in North Carolina, “exploit- 
ing little boys by getting them to 
sell Liberty Magazine and the like 
for a pittance,” he says. 


Whereupon he joined the textile 
workers’ organizing committee. 
In 1937 a group, including Lam- 
bert, resigned from the textile 





workers’ committee in _ protest 
against a failure to call a strike. 


The Texas CIO council had 
just formed, and the famous San 
Antonio pecan shellers’ strike 
was in progress. John Crossland 
of Houston, the first state secre- 
tary of the Texas CIO, “brought 
me over here,” Lambert said, to 
do publicity for the strike, “be- 
cause there were so damn many 
commies running around, he 
wanted a non-communist or an 
anti-communist to get involved.” 


The pecan shellers’ strike, Lam- 
bert recalls, was “a mass _ upris- 





ing on the West Side.” The shell- 
ers, mostly Latin-Americans, were | 
paid “cuatro y cinco”—four cents | 
a pound for shelling pecans in| 
broken pieces, and five cents | 
a pound for halves. Lambert says | 


this averaged out to about three | 
| 


SAN ANTONIO | 





“It’s a rough fight. A good, 
rough fight. We’ll win it, but 
it’s gonna take a while.” 


With such talk as this Hank | 
Brown has returned to the labor 
union firing line—pickets, police- 
men, and publicity. During the 
six years he worked as state AFL- 
CIO educational director his 
plumbers’ and pipefitters’ local 
here, which had tripled its mem- 
bership under his leadership, lost 
members and fell behind other 
Texas cities in wage scales. He 
had not been back long before 
the strike was called by a formal 
vote of 337 to 33. 


He says his years working out 
of the Austin office, making 
speeches, showing films, visiting 
local meetings, he was never quite 
satisfied. “Some people need to 
eat—I need to see some tangible 
results. I need to get involved in 
some crucial events where I feel I 
am making some progress toward 
what I believe, which is that 
everybody has a right to make a 
decent living,” Brown said, strid- 
ing along Alamo Plaza between 
conferences with workers in the 
AFL-CIO labor temple and a 
meeting with lawyers’ about 
a striker charged with lying to the 
police. “In this work.I get to 
work with the people, helping 
members in trouble, working with 
their families.” 





Why ‘Low-Wage Town’ | 


A native San Antonian, a pipe- | 
fitter himself, Brown was asked | 
why San Antonio has persisted | 
as a relatively low-wage town. | 
With the confidence of one who| 
has discussed a subject before! 
he replied: | 

“There are three reasons. ened 


third of the work force of 185,000 
of this city of 600,000 people work 
directly or indirectly for Uncle 
Sam. Normally these people do} 


or four cents an hour. Paychecks, not come within collective bar- 


would read “60 hours’ work— 
$4.54” or more often “one dollar 
something or two-dollars some-| 
thing for a week's work.” | 

“It was cuatro y cinco. We 
wanted cinco y siete!” (five cents | 
and seven cents). “Everybody | 
considered it a great victory. The | 
newspapers gave us 25,000 people | 


at a victory celebration over on| Cur living taking in each others 


the Plaza.” 

Lambert ‘was then hired at $50/| 
a month, no expenses, to estab- 
lish the local of the Canning and | 
Agricultural Packing and Allied | 
Workers, a union which he says} 
was “pretty heavily infiltrated” | 
by communists. After a month or | 
two of work, Lambert says, Ho- 
mer Brooks, district organizer of 
the Communist Party, went from | 
Houston to San Antonio. There 
was a meeting, “and they told 
me to start taking political direc- 
tion or they’d deprive me of my 
$50 a month, and I told ’em to go 
to hell—in just those words.” 


E RETURNED THEN to teach 

at Southern Summer School 
for Workers, a state school at 
Asheville, North Carolina. Even- 
tually he established another un- 
ion connection, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, at $25 a week, 
upon which he and his wife La- 
tane, whom he had met and mar- 
ried during the pecan shellers’ 
strike, decided they could raise 
a family. They began, and now 
have two children. 


Except for a stretch in the 
Army, Lambert worked with the 
clothing workers’ union in Dallas 
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| dinance against distributing hand- 
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gaining—civil service and 


like. 

“Second, the city lacks industry. 
Most businesses, with the possible 
exception of five, are so small, 
it makes it difficult to organize 
them. No plant here works more 
than 1,000 people.” There is a 
San Antonio saying, “We make 


washing.” 

“Third,” Brown continued, “the 
overabundance of cheap labor that 
normally is available — Latin- 
American, primarily. This is the 
first major city north of the Rio 


possesses the largest pool of un- 
skilled labor of any metropolitan 
area in the United States. 





from 1940 through 1952. For a 
spell he free lanced in Dallas for 
liberal causes, including a report- 
ing service on Texas political 
developments for Americans for 
Democratic Action. In October, 
1957, he moved back to San An- 
tonio as manager of the joint 
council of the ladies’ garment 
workers in San Antonio. 


He led the successful strike 
against Altman’s here in 1957, and 
he is now directing the attempt to 
win a favorable contract from 
Tex-Son. Evidently times have 
changed somewhat in San An- 
tonio. He was arrested six or 
seven times in 1938; during the 
tumultous Tex-Son strike he has 
been arrested only once, along 
with 21 women of the union, for 
distributing handbills giving the 
union side of the strike to San 
Antonio shoppers. The city or- 


bills was held unconstitutional, 
and the charges were dropped. 





“The solution to all of this,” 
Brown said, “is the organization | 
of the Latin-American people, of | 
this unskilled labor pool,” day la- 
borers, janitors, maid elevator 
operators, department and gro- 
cery store clerks, “all those dol- 
lar-an-hour-and-less job Un- 
less this job is done by the trade | 
union movement, the organization | 
of the unskilled and semiskilled | 
workers, this town will always 
be a low-wage town,” he said 

Such a campaign would need 
coordination by national AFL- 
CIO among the service trade 
unions concerned, he said. “If and 
when it comes it will be a donny- | 
brook! This town will resist—the | 


battle of the Alamo will be a 
Sunday picnic.” 


Advice Accepted 


Brown himself has had me 
experience with the capacity of 
Texas towns to resist 
unionization. He tells these three 
stories on himself: 


In Seguin he was assisting a 


union trying to get prevailing 
wages paid on a school construc- 
tion job. “It was a very friendly 
thing. A big deputy cams it and 
took me to headquarter I was 


ordered to leave town 
to our lawyer, and he 
that I head my car in the direc- 
tion of San Antonio 


He went to Cotulla to tr 
ganize workers who were build- 
ing a shopping center for $1 
an hour. “The sheriff came by, 


or a deputy. He said they didn’t 
want unions there, and ft was 
hardly the time or the place to 


start them. 1 could visit their com- 


munity and enjoy myself, but he 
would advise me to be out of 
town by the time the sun set 


Brown was. 


Once in Jourdanton Humble Oil 
was building a gasoline recycling 
plant, and Brown went in to or- 
ganize. “We were advised we 
were on private property. We 
were told how many the sheriff 
had reportedly killed, and that we 


were regarded with scorn in the 
community, and advised to leave 
They had the sheriff or one of his 


deputies employed as a plant pro- 
tection service. After looking over 
the situation, we left 


Brown says he has given strict 
instructions to the pickets 
plumbers’ and pipefitters 
here to obey all laws, to 
temptation to return goads, and 
if attacked, to leave the picket 
line without fighting back 
return to the union hal 
knows how one raw episode 
picket line can affect the public 
idea of a strike. 


“I think our cause is right 
says. “] think it’s right—and we 
gonna fight ’em if it takes six 
months.” R.D 
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Daniel’s Office 


Discusses ‘Crisis’ 


AUSTIN 
Governor Price Daniel respond- 
ed this week to criticism that his 
veto of $1,2 million for new beds 
for senile wards of the state 
leaves 800 people living in the 
| firetrap Confederates Home _ in 
Austin. 


“The Governor shares the hos- 
| pital board’s concern at the pre- 


| sent time,” said Jess Irwin, budg- 


et director, “for the safety of the 
patients at the Confederate Home, 
|} and wants to see that safety pre- 
| cautions are redoubled and that 
the fire hazards which are known 
to exist there be. eliminated as 
| soon possible. The Hospital 
Board has available to it for 
; emergency purpose $1.2 million 
for the current biennium which 
could be used to 


as 


in my opinion 
meet this crisis.”’ 

Irwin raised doubt the legisla- 
ture intended the $1.2 million it 
appropriated for beds for senile 
people as a means of replacing the 
Confederate Home. And he said 
the money would have provided 
only 300 beds, not 800. 

He challenged a news report in 
the Austin Statesman that the 
Confederate Home would have 
been emptied by the appropriation 
had Daniel not vetoed it. 

Officials at the Home told the 
Observer earlier this year that 
every one of the 18 buildings out 


.| there is a fire hazard. . 





Prison System 
ls ‘In Business’ 


AUSTIN 
The Texas Prison System, 
"' which, naturally, pays prison 


wages and has forced labor, has 
branched out into a number of 
different businesses, the State 
Auditor’s report for 1958 shows 
here. 


“The Department of Corrections 
is now selling license plates, tex- 
} tile goods, dresses, shoes, canned 
goods, and brooms to other state 
agencies,” says the report. 


sells 
on 


In addition, the system 
egricultural products grown 
the system’s many prison farms. 
Most of the agricultural products 
sold are handled through a mar- 
keting agent located at the central 
unit in Sugarland; some sales are 
made through the efforts of pri- 
son system employees 


In calendar 1958, these business 
and farming activities, the Audi- 
tor found, brought the prison sys- 
tem total income of $2,633,069 
This money is deposited to the 
prison system's account in the 
State Treasurer's office. It re- 
duces the amount the legislature 
has to apprupriate to finance the 
prison system. 

The system's cash receipts from 
cotton and cotton seed for 1958 


' totaled $1,342,376. Cotton is. used 


in the prison textile mill to make 
material for inmates’ clothing and 
cther cotton products. The sys- 
tem had 6,724 acres in cotton in 
1958. 

The sources for business-agri- 
cultural receipts, as itemized in 


| the latest audit report: cotton 
£1,242,459: cotton seed, $99,917; 
truck produce, $40,408; seeds, 


| grain, and hay, $236; broom corn, 
| $11,661; pecans, $2,012; livestock 
/and poultry, $221,433; hides and 
| wool, $20,553; alfalfa meal, $56,722; 

License plates, $646,738; shoes, 


| $20,589; textile goods, $38,917; 
Gresses, $52,051; canned goods, 
| $58,201; brooms, $16,865; scrap 


| iron, $26,114; wood, $15,427. 
| The rest of the total is account- 
led for by miscellaneous items. 











Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art_—]EFFERSON 





College for the Able 


San ANTONIO 
Until he was elected Senator Yar- 
horough had to take his lumps from 
the Texas dailies and haymaker back 
as best he could from the stump. Now 
has a research staff, writers, his 
senatorship, and more friends and 
power than Lynn Landrum or Amon 
Carter, Jr., can suavely ignore. Who 
is to know, for example, how, much 
there is to the Scripps-Howard re- 
port that he is being given serious 
consideration by Democratic leaders 
for the vice-presidency ? 


Recently several Texas dailies have 
indulged in coarse argument against 
Yarborough’s “Cold War G.I. Bill.” 
which the United States Senate passed 
31 to 37 and will have its run in the 
House of Representatives early next 
vear. Yarborough has enjoved using 
the dailies’ own linotype-shillelaghs 
to clobber their own editors. 


The only persuasive point against 
Yarborough’s bill is made by Senator 
Kenneds : 
far enough. As might he 
Texas dailies attack the measure be- 
ause it involves a public expenditure. 
They broadcast the idiocy that gov- 
ernment spending is an evil, even 
though business has prospered more 
under free-spending government than 
ever it did under penurious Republi- 
canism. How many businessmen are 
so blind they think Eisenhower help- 
ed them when he vetoed the public 
works legislation for dams they would 
build and channels they would 


dredge ? 


who argues it does not go 
» guessed, the 


Y ARBOROUGH’S BILL. 
the Veteran's Readjustment  Assis- 
tance Act of 1959, is based on ine- 
quities created by the fact that onl) 
45 percent of the voung men of the 
country are drafted for military ser- 
vice to bear the burdens of the Cold 
War all of us should share. College 
or fatherhood deferments give the 
effectively exempted vouths substan- 
tial advantages over the draftees. Yar- 
borough's bill helps Cold War vete- 
rans continue their education after its 
interruption by military service. 


Yarborough told a vets’ group in 
Miami recently: “These contractors 
are making all the big profits, any- 
how...If it's a ‘Cold War’ for the 
manufacturer who makes the missile 
in the U.S.A., why isn’t it a ‘Cold 
War’ for the soldier who mans the 
bases in Turkey launch that mis- 
sile ?”’ 

The highest estimate of the cost 
is $300 million a year. Yarborough 
reasons that World War II veterans 
educated under the GI bill are now 
paying $l billion extra into the 
Treasury as a result of their extra 
education, a fact provided him, he 
says, by the Bureau of the Census 
“[E-ducation,” he reasons, “is the one 
certain method of strengthennig the 
taxpaying public.” 


“Let’s Not Put Peacetine GIs on 
Same Basis With War Vets,” the 
Houston Chronicle insists. In the 
plausibility of that argument abides 
the suggestion of its weakness, for 
Yarborough’s bill amounts to an ex- 
tension of free public education to 
half the college-age population if they 
can make their grades. Demurring 
from the labor and public welfare’s 


9-5 favorable report on the Yar- 
borough bill, Sen Kennedy said, “.\ 
broad program of federal assistance 
to students pursuing courses of higher 
education is highly desirable and I 
would firmly support it if it were 
to be made available to all voung peo- 
ple on the basis of their ability.” 
The Chronicle wants to go back to 
vesterday; Yarborough wants to get 
on with tomorrow by the most likely 
route; Kennedy wants to get ahead 
a vear or two, anyway—say to 1960. 


THE PAYMENT per stu- 
dent under Yarborough’s plan would 
he $110 a month, which will buy what 
$78 bought in 1952. Students who fell 
behind in scholarship would have to 
drop back to a program of loans, sub- 
ject to repayment. Four million veter- 
ans since Korea would be eligible; 
about a third of them would take the 
schooling. 

Such a program would improve the 
intellectual and technical skills of the 
population at a time when the nation 
is challenged not only by Russia but 
by the rising and aggressive popula- 
tions of the Asiatic and African con- 
tinents. “This bill is not a giveaway,” 
Yarborough argues; “it is an invest- 
ment in the future of America. It 
this bill is wrong, what are our na- 
tional aims and aspirations 7” 


ConsISTENT, and justi- 
fied on its own merits, Yarborough’s 
GI Inll could go a long way toward 
extending the ideal of free public 
education to those fit for college work. 
Let the able advance!—we'll all be 
better for it. R.D. 
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Ways of Changing As Times Change 


AUSTIN 

Sometimes even the most routine 
research, the ponderous plodding 
through old volumes in some quiet 
old historical library, can yield the 
single document that illustrates, ger- 
manely, how things really were, what 
the antagonists really thought—in 
short, a document that reconstructs 
the intellectual climate of another era. 


Researching on the economics of 
power in Texas, this reporter came 
upon such a document. one that seem- 
ed to spring to life out of the early 
1930's the desperation, the indigna- 
tion, and the ferment of the Great 
Depression. 


The thin, cloth-bound volume, run- 
ning to less than 50 pages, contained 
the testimony of a Texas lawyer, F1- 
wood Fouts, representing independent 
oilmen before a congressional commit- 
tee during the bitter economic strug- 
gle for survival that grew out of the 
discovery of the fabulous East Texas 
field. In the relative economic tran- 
quility of the 1950's it is easy to round 
off in our memories the sharp edges 
of dissension that punctuated the de- 
pression years; the ringing economic 
appraisal of lawyer Fouts resharpens 
the edges, recaptures for the reader 
the feeling of despair that was the 
chief reaction of many men to the 
huge, ruthless indystrial technocracy 
that could produce efficiency in pro- 
duction but not jobs for human be- 
ings. 
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We will serve no group or party but 
will hew hard to the truth as we find it and 
the right as we see it. We are dedicated 
to the whole truth, to human values 
above all interests, to the rights of man 
as the foundation of democracy; we will 
take orders from none but our own 
conscience, and never will we overlook 
or misrepresent the truth to serve the 
interests of the powerful or cater to the 
ignoble in the hurnan spirit. 


By COINCIDENCE, this 
week's Observer touches on the re- 
sponses of another man, a labor or- 
ganizer, to those dislocated times: 
the feature story on the articulate, 
dedicated San Antonian, George Lam- 
bert, is an apt companion piece to 
Fouts’s battle with what he called the 
“great destroying corporate aristocra- 
cies” of the major oil companies. 

That Fouts is today a zealot of the 
far right, architect of the supersecret, 
hate-spreading political organization 
called Freedom In Action, while Lam- 
bert, a dedicated liberal, is working 
with San <Antonio’s povercy-ridden 
garment workers as a $92 a week la- 
bor organizer—these latter day trips 
up different forks in the road only 
add another meaning to the ideas each 
advanced in the depression. 

There is an incompleteness about 
Fouts’s prose of that era; it is frac- 
tured with internal contradictions in 
logic as if his views did not flow 
from a single body of fundamental 
belief, but were unrelated, individual 
responses to conflicting conditions; 
in retrospect, it is easy to see how, in 
his later years, he could fly off into 
such pathetic yet dangerous tangents 
as his authoritarian Freedom in Ac- 
tion crusade. In the thirties, Fouts 
hated the major oil companies, called 
them “evil” and “false.” He also hated 
the federal government and warned 
his congressional listeners against “the 
novel proposal that the commerce 
clause be expanded for the purpose of 
vesting in Congress the power to 
assume supreme and complete legis- 
lative dominion over all affairs of all 
af the people of the nation.” There is 
no necessary contradiction here, given 
the assumption that his anti-monopoly. 
anti-government ideas were advanced 
in the name of the people. 

But Fouts had a peculiar contempt 
for people, too. He spoke of the “un- 
wise emotional action of mob rule ac- 
tuated by some great passion of the 
moment” and counseled against the 
“direct rule of the majority.” He 
thought the concept of states rights 
was the greatest feature of the feder- 
al constitution because it substituted 
“deliberate judgment” and the “edict 


for the direct rule of the 
“which has always’ been 


of reason” 
majority 
unwise. 
From this plethora of hates. Fouts’s 
contradictions flowed: Centralized 
government was bad but to stop mono- 
poly, the government should revamp 
the anti-trust laws to make them 
stronger and cut down the “centraliz- 
ed commercial aristocracies.” We 
have too much federal government. 
but to stop the integrated oil com- 
panies, the pipe line business should 
be combined under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Government should not meddle in the 
lives of its citizens, but “a citizen does 
not have an inalienable right to set 
up these great destroying agencies.” 
It is curiously appropriate that a 
copy of Fouts’s address to the con- 
gressional committee back in 1934 
was placed in the University of Tex- 
as Barker Historical Library by one 
J. E. Haley. J. Evetts Haley, who re- 
gards himself as a true liberal, who 
waged a tenacious fight against 
bureaucracy to win the right to feed 
his own cattle with his own wheat— 
the same J. E-vetts Halev who dangles 
the scalps of “wrong-thinking” pro- 
fessors, made a mockery of academic 
freedom at Texas Tech, and helped 
move that sibling institution toward a 
hopeless, provincial shell functioning 
feebly on the West Texas Plains. 


BotH Fouts and Haley, 
bitter, resolute partisans shored up by 
some of the logic but little of the 
spirit of what they are fond of calling 
“true, 19th Century liberalism,” are 
today the volunteer pawns of the cor- 
porate giants they fought in their 
youth, the front men for a garbled 
conservatism that covertly serves cor- 
porate balance sheets while overtly 
spreading “true Americanism.” 

George Lambert, too, has mellowed 
from the impassioned rhetoric of the 
thirties. But, today working with San 
Antonio’s Mexicans, he still faithfully 
serves the central spirit of that troubl- 
ed, experimental, truth-seeking era in 
a way that the bitter frustrated oil 
lawyer from Houston has never un- 
derstood. L..G 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

‘32 and when Texas Governor 
Ross Sterling, a founder of Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Co., declared 
martial law in East Texas and 
shut in production, triggering the 
main event in the long, bitter, 
and ultimately futile fight of in- 
dependents against proration. Na- 
tional Guardsmen roamed _ the 
fields and refineries, enforcing 
what the Governor called “con- 
servation” and some independents 
called “organized thievery.’ ”’ 

Enter Elwood Fouts, known to 
latter-day Texans as the founder 
of the ultra-conservative politi- 
cal organization called Freedom 
In Action, but in those days an 
articulate legal spokesman for 
Texas independents. 


‘Corporate Aristocracies’ 


Appearing before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in November, 1934, 
Fouts delivered a ringing declara- 
tion against monopolies generally, 
integrated oil combines parti- 
cularly, and all schemes for limit- 
ing oil production such as the 
then-current Thomas-Disney bill. 
In one of the classic pieces of 
literature of emerge from that 
embattled era, Fouts said the bill 
“was not true conservation. The 
true motive was the desire under 
this false front to preserve and 
protect the invested capital of the 
great corporate integrated com- 
panies from the leveling effect 
of the law of capture and of in- 
dividual competition ...To reduce 
many of the wells in Texas to 
a low allowable set by the Com- 
mission is to endanger a great 
rumber of them and to cause 
waste in many more... We might 
much better term all of this 
movement conservation of invest- 
ed capital and the preservation 
of monopoly rather than conser- 
vation of a natural resource and 
the prevention of waste... Don’t 
mistake what I am saying: this 
is a struggle of life and death. 
Monopoly, therefore, demands in 
the name of conservation, the 
destruction of the little indepen- 
dent oil man in order that the 
invested capital of corporate aris- 
tocracy placed on a false princi- 
ple me J be protected.” 

Employing the language of 
three generations of American 
liberals, Fouts then summarized 
anti-trust laws as a failure. “With- 
in the past two or three genera- 
tions, the laws of every state in 
the union governing the formation 
of that unnatural person, the cor- 
poration, have been constantly 
liberalized to invite and encour- 
age all industrial life not only to 
take corporate form, but to take 
that form of corporate existence 
which is centralized in large 
monopolistic organization. ..Great 
holding companies have combined 
to control these giant trusts and 
corporate bodies so that, all un- 
aware to us, we have again per- 
mitted to grow up in this nation 
an agency like the old law of 
prima geniture (sic), under which 
our entire economic and indus- 
trial life has become highly cen- 
tralized in the hands of a com- 
paratively few great industrial 
groups,” Fouts continued. 

“The nation became thoroughly 
aroused to this danger some 40 
or 50 years ago, the alarm cul- 
minating in the federal anti- 
trust laws. Then, as is so fre- 
quently our error, having enacted 
the legislation designed to avert 
this evil, the American people 
promptly turned their attention 
to other matters. Unfortunately, 
the Supreme Court, in the judg- 
ment of many, completely emas- 
eulated the intent of these en- 
actments, and not only emascu- 
lated them, but pointed the way 
to escape by its decision and in- 
terpretation of that statute which 


|a government within a govern- 


irresistibly drove industry not to 
decentralize, but to a great cen- 
tralization.” 


‘To This Cause .. .’ 


Like liberal political theorists 
the country over, Fouts viewed 
the unabated growth of industrial 
concentration as an “evil power” 
that could only be halted by a 
larger government power. He call- 
ed American monopolies “almost 


ment,” and added, “to this cause 
more than any other, I think, may 
be safely attributed the ever- 
growing tendency to centralize 
government power in the national 
government and to break down 
the essential principle of states’ 
rights. Among the _ industries 
which have led this great cen- 
tralizing movement, the petroleum | 
group has been in the fore-front. | 
The very genius of the oil busi- | 
ness has driven it to centraliza- | 
tion and monopoly. Nearly a! 
quarter-century ago, the Supreme | 
Court, in an effort to destroy the | 
almost complete monopoly then | 
existing in the hands of the | 
Standard Oil Company, brought} 
about a dissolution of that com-| 
pany. Notwithstanding that dis- | 
solution, we find the Standard | 
Oil Company of New Jersey to-| 
day having an invested capital | 
of nearly $2 billion...Control is 
effected through complete do- 
minance of pipe line transporta- 
tion facilities and the tremendous | 
power to destroy competition. | 
This limitless machinery of mo-| 
nopoly is in the hands of a very 
few men.” 

Delivering the independents’ ar- 
gument that the price of oil was 
being artificially depressed by the 
majors to drive independents out 
of business (the majors counter- 
ed that the flood of East Texas 
oil was solely responsible for the 
price break), Fouts attacked in- 
tegrated monopolies in principle 
before the House Committee. 

“Time and again witnesses ap- 
pearing before you have disclosed 
it to be a fact that one integrated 
unit, such as the marketing end, 
the pipe line end, the refinery 
end, or the producing end, may 








be operated at a loss over a sub-| 


stantial period of time, that loss 
being absorbed by the profits 
realized from another unit. How 
simple it is to eliminate, for in- 
stance, every little independent 
non-integrated refinery in the 
U.S. If the industry decided to 
operate that branch of the busi- 
ness at a loss for a sustained 
period of time, what earthly 
chance would a little man. . .have? 
The centralization of industry is 
driving the government to cen- 
tralization. We cannot have a de- 
mocratic or republican form of 
government where the whole in- 
dustrial life of the people to be 
governed has become centralized 
commercially in great corporated 
aristocracies. This is no more pos- 
sible than it would have been pos- 
sible to have had democratic or 
republican government under the 
feudal system with its great land- 
ed aristocracies.” 

“There cannot possibly be a 
continuation of this republic in 
its original form without a break- 
ing down of these giant centraliz- 
ed units,” Fouts said. 

What remedy did Fouts pro- 
pose on behalf of his independent 
oilmen clients? His answer would 
startle his Freedom In Action 
followers of today: “That the 
great corporate _aristocracies 
which have grown up in the pe- 
troleum industry should be bodily 
dismembered into their several 
natural units. The channels of 
commerce should be open only to 
such corporations whose business 
is limited to one of the four great 





| rate structures. Gentlemen, in not 


| does not have an inalienable right 
| to set up these great destroying 
| agencies. They are an unnatural 





units of the industry. It should 


never again be possible for a 
great oil combine to destroy its 
competition by losing money in 
the producing end while making 
it in the pipe line end... The 
pipe line business of this country 
should be combined under the 
control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission...and I think 
this committee may frankly re- 
cognize that in truth there lies 
its problem and may pass be- 
yond the oil industry and recom- 
mend to Congress that the federal 
anti-trust laws be completely re- 
vised and re-enacted to the end 
that they shall effectively not 
only impede but begin the pro- 
cess of breaking down these great 
destroying corporate aristocracies. 
This undoubtedly is the great ul- 
timate purpose of President 
Roosevelt in the permanent legis- 
lation he contemplates. This is 
evident from numerous - state- 
ments appearing in his book en- 
titled ‘Looking Forward.’” 

Fouts then delivered his de- 
cisive point. “Nor would I have 
you stop here,” he said. “I think 
every agency of ‘the government 
through means of taxation and 
every other legitimate barrier 
should be employed to burden and 
take away the unnatural incentive 
for building up these great corpo- 


one single feature are they pre- 
servers of our liberty. A citizen 


and destroying evil which should 
be recognized and dealt with ac- 





dependents whose storage tanks | 
were bulging with hot oil. Heated | 
conversation flowed from 
partner as the other ripped 
the railed steps up the side of 


one 


apart 


the tank, rendering it uninspec 
table until enough time had pass- 
ed for the oil to be siphoned off 
through pipes. The hot vas 


sold, at below the market price, 
to independent 
cranked it through a hurried pro- 
cess and ernerged with five cents 
a gallon gasoline, or four cents, 
or even three cents. Many a mo 
T bobbed over East Texas roads 
on three cent gasoline during the 
height of the hot oil fra 


refiner 


Sterling was der 

a vicious corporate lackey 
shaped state policy to fit his own 
Humble Oil Company (which even 
then was substantially owned by 
Standard Oil Compar f New 
Jersey). 


Sterling became one of the few 
Texas governors beaten for a sec- 
ond term, but the defeat came too 
late, many independents felt, to 
help them win in East Texas 


battle raged on - ptitious 
pipe lines, above and under the 
ground, criss-crossed the piney 
woods, carrying hot to pro- 





Journal Notes 
‘Sidling Away’ 


| cordingly.” sata 

The majors’ case for proration | The oil industry took public 
had an economic and geological} notice of what it called “the 
basis: Profligate production of oil! sidling away” of Texas inden- 
in East Texas seriously weakened | pendent oil producers with publi- 
the bottom hole pressure—and| cation in the August 28th issue 
thus endangered maximum re-/ of “Oil Daily” of an article out- 
coverability—of the entire field.| lining the alliance of Texas In- 


Some sort of orderly development | dependent Producers and Royalty 


was an economic imperative, and 


if the particular methods used by | 


Owners Association with Texas 


liberals and quoting TIPRO presi- 


Sterling favored major companies, | dent Harry C. Jones's statement 


the issue is not an open and shut | 


case to all historians. 


As for the price of oil, many) 
theories were spun by independ-| 
ents—Fouts, himself, had one of | 
the most sophisticated—to the ef-| “for some time has 


fect that the policies of the ma-| 


there is “a new force on the 
rolitical scene.” 


that TIPRO 


peen 


The petroleum 
tional newspaper said 
sidling 
for 


away from industry unity 


jors more than overproduction | unity’s sake, but a recently ended 


caused the price to plummet to a} 


nickel a barrel. Be that as it may, seems to have stepped on the ac- | 
there can be little doubt that the! celerator,” The newspaper noted | 
avalanche of East Texas oil, hit-| that TIPRO president Jones| 

that association had, 


ting the country in a depression, | claimed 
through its new independence, | 


was an important factor in the| 
weakening of the market price. 


A Failure | 

History records the indepen- | 
dents’ efforts as a failure. The} 
anti-trust laws were not “coin-| 
pletely revised and re-enacted”— | 
they remained almost wholly un-| 
changed. Monthly proration cou- | 
pled with daily allowables came 
to East Texas while producers in 
other American states faced no 
such encumbrances. The hundreds 
of independent refineries in East 
Texas dwindled away until in 
1959, a small refinery owner from 
Tyler told a Senate tax commit- 
tee he was the only independent 
left. Hundreds of producers, 
caught between low prices and 
forced low production, went broke 
—if they were legal—or ran “hot 
oil” if they were not. The tricks 
some of them played on Railroad 
Commission inspectors have be- 
come a part of our folklore: the 
underground line that siphoned 
oil in the dark of the night to 
waiting tank trucks which whisk- 
ed it to independent refineries; 
the left-handed valve that—when 
turned off by an irate inspector— 
actually turned on the flow of oil 
into the tanks. 

There are stories of inspectors 





coming unexpectedly among in- 


session of the Texas legislature 


|saved producers 12.2 million to} 
$24.4 million a year in the tax 
fight and quoted his statement 
that independents “by asserting 


independence and remaining free | 


to form alliances will find 
themselves in a better position to 
see to it that their interests are 
not sacrificed unduly 


Summarized Oil Daily: “Philoso- 
phical background for a change in 
the independents’ public relations 
policies was supplied by a Re- 
porter piece headed ‘Grown Up 
Public Relations Is Basic Industry 
Need.’ In it, TIPRO said, ‘Straight- 
from-the-shoulder advice given to 
TIPRO members at their 13th an- 
nual meeting by Dewitt C. Red- 
dick, director of the department 
of journalism of the University 
of Texas, included the 
that the public must be shown the 
oil industry as it is—without false 
fronts, pretended unity and 
claims of perfection The 
for industry unity has become a 
symbol of the reluctance of Oil's 
PR leadership to face up to the 
new demand...In fact, most in- 
dependents look upon it as a last- 
ditch attempt to preserve the old 
order in which all segments fol- 
lowed the lead of the major in- 


assertion 


cry 


. Background of the Oil Majors’ Texas Power 


duce the money to pay the mort- 
gage. 

When the independents read the 
majors’ theme of conservation 
and proration in the daily press, 
they shouted their outrage that 
the public was only getting the 
big business side of the story. 
A throwaway paper, existing en- 
tirely on ads and militantly pre- 
senting the independent's case 
and the latest “scandal tactic” of 
the majors, flourished in Glade- 
water. Its editor was Silas Adams. 
He was a no-holds-barred news- 
paperman and his free-swinging 
style produced some of the most 
readable provincial reporting the 
state has ever had. Adams met 
threats from Texas Rangers with 
72 point headlines, was summoned 
three times before grand juries 
for criminal libel and never in- 
dicted, and became one of the 
most popular—and hated—men in 
oil country. His Gladewater Jour- 
nal was published statewide in the 
1932 gbuernatorial campaign — he 
was not so much pro-Ferguson as 
he was anti-Sterling—as a counter 
to the daily press which was 
solidly for Sterling. With Adams 
in the van, Gladewater in par- 
ticular and oil country in general 
led the wave of votes that beat 
Sterling for reelection 


Victory for the Majors 


But ultimately, against a grow- 
ing tide of inspectors and regula- 
tions, there was comparatively 
little room for such individualism, 
legal or otherwise. The number 
of surviving producers dropped 
from 2,000 to 800, then dropped 
again. The majors’ hold over re- 
fining became complete and with 
it came control of production 
through purchasing. The Railroad 
Commission as a production regu- 
latory body became largely a 
myth with the majors determin- 
ing how much production there 
should be by informing the com- 
| mission each month how much oil 
they were prepared to buy. To 
this day, the commission sets its 
monthly allowable of producing 
days only after a public meeting 
with the refining companies. 


| Some of the independents hung 
on and eventually got rich. Others 
lost their leases and spent, or are 
spending, the rest of their lives as 
lease hounds, promoters, or as 
roughnecks on drilling rigs, hop- 
| ing for another strike and an- 
|other boom. Before throwing in 
the towel, some tried so hard they 
| went to jail for running hot oil. 
| But there was no predetermined 
| relationship between hot oil and 
getting rich; some got rich legally 


In the historic 1934 hearing, 
| Fouts represented 27 Houston oil- 
| men. Some went on to live out 
their lives in anonymity, others 
|became household’ words in 
| Texas—J. M. “Silver Dollar” West, 
Hugh Roy Cullen, Herman L 
Brown. Some, like J. R. Parten, 
became leading liberal Democrats, 
but most, like Cullen or Dallas's 
H. L. Hunt, became conservative. 


Today, 25 years later, the ma- 
jors’ task of keeping their fences 
mended with their rich Texas 
friends has been the chief politi- 
cal challenge growing out of thei: 
economic victory. The majors 
have been remarkably effective. 


In both years, ‘34 and ‘58, El- 
wood Fouts was consistent in his 
defense of states’ rights. But in 
the earlier era he seemed to make 
an exception in the case of corpo- 
rate monopolies, while in the lat- 
ter, no such exception is discern- 
ible. In 1959 he speaks of anti- 
trust laws for labor, not Standard 
Oil. L.G. 














tegrated oil companies, often to} 


their serious detriment.’ ” 
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Desegregation in S.A. | 


SAN ANTONIO | teachers have requested transfers 
desegregation has 


School 
worked so far in San Antonio 
with almost half the schools 
integrated, and for this Supt. 
of Schools Thomas Portwood 
thanks the city’s cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere, broad lati- 
tude given the school admin- 
istrators by the school board, 
and the press. 

“It's a kind of cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere we have de-, 
veloped here over the years,” 
he said. “We're not quite as 
hidebound as some of the 


other cities, perhaps.” 
At Brackenridge High School, 


for example. conversion to a voc- 
ational school was accompanied 
by considerable integration, 185 
Negroes in a student body of 1,200 
“We've had a real nice atmo- 
sphere there he said, “Negro 
boys are on the football teams. 
I was a little skittish about the 
situation—it looks as though it’s 
gonna be al! right. We just hard- 
ly have had any trouble. I thought 
we would. We've been looking 
for all kinds of things to happen 
that haven't happened.” 

A good many white teachers are 
now teaching classes half white, 
half Negro, the superintendent 
said. “Some of them have told 
me—well, one said ‘Well, I just 
didn't think I could do this—now 
I'm into it, these people are very 
clean and courteous, and I'm en- 
joying what I do.” Portwood said 
“only a limited number” of white 


because of Negroes in their class- 
es. 

How have the Negroes done 
academically? “We have found 
that the Negro children repre- 
sent a cross-section,” he replied. 
“Some of them are very remark- 
able children. One of the English 
teachers at Brackenridge had 
eight colored students among her | 
English students, of 130 or 140 of | 
them in all, and five of the | 
Negroes were the best students | 
she had. She was surprised—those | 
children are very good, indeed. | 
A Negro boy plays football at 
Jefferson (High School) with a 
straight A record.” 





The point sometimes made that 
Negroes may retard the academic 
progress of whites when integrat- | 
ed was discussed. “There is no} 
doubt but what some of heen | 
children are under pressures,” 
Portwood said on the subject. 
“But I've heard of no incidents | 
of jeering them—they go ahead | 
like other students.” By the end 
of this academic year, he said, | 
the system will have a statistical 
report prepared on the subject 
of the academic standards of 
Negro students 


“There have been no _ cases, 
much,” he continued, “of Negro 
children crowding in trying to! 
date. Oh, we've had a little—we| 
talk to the parents, we think a! 
thing like that could blow you 


up.” 


| about it—that’s been a great help.” 


Portwood observed _ that 
Negroes are only 7.5 percent of 
the total student population in| 
the San Antonio schools. “If you | 
had 28 to 30 percent, like in Dal- | 
las or Houston, it might be a dif- | 
ferent problem, I don't know,” he | 
said. “I usually say about it,| 
‘Everything's going fine today—]J 
don't know about tomorrow.’ 

“Oh, it’s a problem!” he said, 
with a head-shaking sigh. 

“We've had very good luck 
with it. The school board—it’s | 
been a wonderful latitude. The| 
press here have been basically in | 
favor of it, and they haven't pick- 
ed up things and hounded around | 





| 


Negroes enrolled in the former- 
ly all-white schools are increasing | 
in number 200 or 300 a year, he| 
said; this year the total will be 
close to 1,500 Negroes in 40 or 45 
formerly all-white schools. of 
about 100 schools in the system. 

Schools still all-white or all- 
Negro are accounted for, he said 
by such considerations as no Ne- 
groes in the district, Negroes go-| 
ing to the Negro school in a dis- 
trict (particularly where the 
white school is “entirely Latin- 
American”), or the distance of the | 


white school. 


Are any Negro teachers teach- 
ing the integrated classes? “We 
haven't crossed that bridge yet,” 
Portwood told the Observer. 

Registration for the 1959-'60 
school year proceeded without 


| to-do in San Antonio this week. 








History, an 


NEW WAVERLY 

The trouble about living such a 
long, long while is that you have 
lived through so much that most | 
of the current citizens have only | 
ead about in history books and | 
biographies (they call it “re- 


search"). And I read them too. I 
simply cannot resist the tempta-| 
tion to read them. But when) 
I come to the end I have to 


quote the man who said, “It is 
better not to know so much than 
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To A Needy Friend 


,; to know so much that is not so.” 


Take the so-called history of 
the National Democratic Com-! 
mittee. That man has written a 
whole vivacious, chatty, book 
And he left out entirely the 
Maury Maverick delegation from 
Texas; the deal with Shivers; 
and Mister Sam's treatment of 
Estes Kefauver and Paul Dou- 
glas. Nothing that he has put 
in the book is as important to 
Democrats with the 1960 con- 
vention looming ahead as an un- 
derstanding of what happened in 
1952 

Take Weldon Hart's biography 
On page 98 
end 99 it says that I declined to 


| 
|chair the convention because I 


would have had to keynote the 
convention! Now I ask you, does 
anybody that ever knew me be- 
lieve that was the reason I turned 
down that honor? 

That ‘why’ has been a secret 
all these long years...it was like 
this: the night before the con- 
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Honor, and Substance 


vention a woman I knew and 
trusted came to me with a mess- 
age from a very old lady warning 
me about why the honor was 
being tendered me. She had been 
lying on her bed with no light 
in the room and she heard her 
son on the porch planning with 
another man to get me in the} 
chair and rush through a com- | 
plete organization of the meeting 
assuming that I would be help- 
less. 

My one objective in that con- 
vention was a suffrage plank. So 
I went to General Crane. He or-| 
ganized the meeting. I got my 
suffrage plank. Peace—ain’t it} 
wonderful? M.F.C. 


Pool Segregation 
Talked in Austin 


(Continued from Page 1) 
challenged. 

This summer, however, a group 
of five whites and two Negroes 
went swimming at Barton Springs, 
and the city subsequently adopted 
a policy evidently designed to 
prevent a recurrence of this. 

One of the whites and the 
Negroes were refused tickets by 
clerk Douglas Hooper, who said 
to them, “This is a segregated 
pool.” Thereupon two of the other 
whites bought the tickets for the 
group. 

At the pool's edge Hooper 
sought to dissuade the group from 
entering the water. They swam 
about an hour. Though Hooper 
consulted his superiors, no action 
was taken. 

A policy was thereupon adopt- 
ed by the city that the ticket 
sellers at Barton's insist on physi- 
cally seeing the people for whom 
tickets were being bought and not 





sell tickets to Negroes. 

CITY MANAGER W. T. Wil-| 
liams concurred with Sheffield | 
that the segregation of public | 
swimming pools is illegal and that | 


| it continues in Austin simply be- | 


cause of the custom. 

“That's about the way it seems 
to be,” Williams said. “I don't 
know that we have any fixed | 
policy.” 

At Barton's, he said, “we tell 
the colored people they are not 
wanted to pay, but if they want 
to go swimming, they just go in 
free.” This latter had not yet 
happened, he said; “they've ob- 
served it pretty well’ by not go- 
ing in. 

On the future, Williams said, 
“It'll all work out.” 

Sheffield said the city parks and 
recreation board recommended 
against the city council's new 50- 
cent park fee at city park. “But 
they (the city council) were just 
out after almost anything” for 
revenue, he said. Because the road 
enters the park at only one point, 
“it is very easy to stop and con- 
trol the cars coming in.” 

Sheffield added, “I have been 
thinking that we need to have 
more control at the parks... We 
probably should go so far as to 





|on behalf of 


register the cars.” Why? “They've 
had some pretty wild parties out 
there...a lot of drinking parties 
of young people. It might make it 
a—raise the level of it a little bit,” 
and especially, he argued, make 
overnight campers feel “more 
secure.” 

He said the new fee will not 
be used to exclude Negroes from 
city park. “We never have,” he 
said. “To my knowledge we have 
never had any __incidents—it's 
never been a particular problem. 
We took care of one large group 
of Negroes out there two or three 
weeks ago.” 

But, Sheffield said, “in certain 
types of recreation we still like 
to play with who we want to 
play with.” In the softball league, 
for instance, “they want to play 
with who they want to play with.” 
The last three or four years, 
“some teams here have had some 
Negroes on their teams,” and the 
city has not objected, he said. 

“WE STILL ARE NOT swim- 
ming together,” Sheffield said, 
“That is a habit or a custom we 
have here locally.” 

Did he think segregation of the 
public pools would hold up legal- 
ly? “No, I don’t—not a bit,” he re- 
plied. His department was main- 
taining a system he thought illegal 
local custom? “IJ 
know it’s the local custom,” he 
said; “that’s right.” 

He pointed out that he and his 
department had worked out inte- 
gration at the city golf course two 
or three years before the Negroes 
asked to play there. There has 
been no trouble at all, with Ne- 
groes playing golf there freely, he 
said, except once when a white 
man joined a Negro group of 
four players, violating a course 
rule against more than _ four 
players in one group. He was 
asked by an attendant to with- 
craw from the group and became 
angry, thinking the request was 
directed against interracial golf- 
ing. 

“The only time we had trouble 
was when a white man caused it 
...we were treating him just 
like we would anybody under the 
circumstances,” Sheffield said. 





A Recreation-Dispensing 


FORT PARKER STATE PARK 

This 1,49l-acre park is the clos-| 
est thing to a recreation-dispens- | 
ing automat I have yet seen in 
the state. They don’t have a turns- 
tile at the entrance, but once 
you reach the central area the 
principal decoration seems to be 
price tags. Although the lake 
here spreads easily over 750 acres, 
the park management prohibits 
swimming anywhere except for 25 
cents a head within an area mark- 
ed out by barrels, an extraor- 
dinary limitation on the way the 
people use their own lake. You 


ing rights. (Though the water is a 
milky, and the bottom 


swimming is fine.) Boat launch- 
ing is permitted where they can 





right: for either 25 or 50 cents, 
depending on how long you stay. 
The boathouse offers for sale al- 
most anything needed for boating 
and fishing. 

For all th the park is lovely 
elsewhere and has other attri- 
butes. There is a “group camp,” 
eight buildings which can ac- 
comodate groups of 100, provided 
they don’t mind being too far 
from the lake and won't take of- 
fense when they’re told about the 
“silver service for 108.” Campers 
are directed toward two specified 
areas each side of the bathhouse, 
a cafe, and the boathouse, one 
side for people with tents, the 
other for the untented, but they 
are pleasant areas, beside the 
lake, with good stone and wooden. 
benches, open fireplaces, fine 
stands of trees, and night lights 
until ten o'clock bright enough 
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to read by if you sit near them. 
The cafe sells sodas and bread, 
and there is dancing there until 
10 or 11 (they sell no meals). The 
park road follows the lake a way, 
but access to the bank is poor; 
one must wonder why they bunch 
the campers in the concessions 
area and leave the miles of bank 
practically inaccessible, unless 





Texas Campgrounds—Ill 





they have the dollar mightily in 
mind. 

The park is seven miles south 
of Mexia, and Mexia is glad. At 
the cafe they'll give you pamph- 
lets on both the park and Mexia. 
The one on the park announces 
that “Mexia has facilities to meet 
every need—While enjoying your- 
self at Fort Parker State Park, be 
sure to stop and shop in Mexia.” 
On the front of the one about 
Mexia we learn, “2,000,000 Texans 
Live Within 100 Miles of Mexia.” 
For the fastidious it says on the 
back in smaller type that the 
estimated population of the town 
in 1956 was 7,350. 


There is, as the name suggests, 
a fort at Fort Parker, but I did 
not find it. R.D. 
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Advocates Wade 


Sirs:...You state that D. A. 
Henry Wade of Dallas is mem- 
tioned less and less for the at- 
torney general's office. I wish to 
say I have been on my own over 
the state talking for Henry Wade 
for attorney general at the high 
level, and at the low level, and I 
have nothing but good news that 
attorney Henry Wade will take 
the open green light well in hand, 
if and when he says he would 
like the attorney general's office. 

Jesse R. Morgan, 7412 South 
Beckley, Dallas 32. 


Pre-School for All 


Sirs: I am a thorough believer 
in the extension of education 
cownward—good education, that 
is. For the goose and for the 
gander. Six weeks, three months, 
a year of pre-school education 
would be a boon in the education 
of all children. Because I believe 
that such a downward extension 
of schooling is highly desirable 
for all, I hate to see such a pri- 
vilege restricted to any one class, 
ethnic group, race, or class apart 
of any sort. This is sheer dis- 
crimination—this is that I call 
genteel segregation. 





Summer sessions for non-Eng- 


| 


lish-speaking children are, of 
course, good for them—as they 
would be for English-speaking | 
Negro children, for so-called Ang- 
lo children, for all children. How- 
ever, to justify such sessions on 
the grounds of foreign mother- 
tongue is naive—and dangerous. 
Even on the assumption that 
“language handicap” (and God 
knows what that means!) is the 
reason-for-being of the program, 
by what authority is it assumed} 
further that the child with al 
Spanish-vernacular, for instance, 
is tne only one with such a handi- 
cap? Put otherwise: the only one 
privileged to receive the benefits 
of a special educational offering? 
Or, conversely, the only one so 
tainted by his lack of linguistic 
development that he must be put 
in a sort of isolation ward until 
he mends his ways? 

Further, if “language handicap” 
can be removed in a few short 
weeks during the summer, why 
can it not be removed in a few 
short weeks during the regular 
year? Isn’t this an admission that 
the program during the regular 
year is below par, and that it 
has to be bailed out by the in-| 
sertion of a prior summer session? 
: re ne rs 














STREETS, YES; 


a Corpus Christi voters approv- | 
ed $5 million in bonds for} 


sewers, streets, drainage, airport 
leasing, a new hospital, and water 
cevelopment and turned down 
$220,000 worth of bonds for parks, 
a yacht basin, and additional 
swimming pools. Said Mayor Ell- 
roy King, “The same thing hap- 
pened in 1953 when we offered a 
large park bond issue as part of 
2 multi-million dollar program 
only to see the park bonds fail. 
The people apparently today have 
reiterated that they are willing to 
approve the essential things but 
not the things that are only highly 
desirable.” 
xv A 38-year-old seaman, des- 
cribed by the Houston Press 
as “mild-mannered,” was fined 
$1,650 for traffic violations and 
consigned to the city prison farm 
for 550 days to work off his debt. 
Five violations for driving with- 
out a license dating back to 1956, 
plus infractions for running red 
lights, negligent collision, failure 





| The Way of Life j 


to stop and give information, and 
traveling 25 miles an hour in a 15 
mph zone each cost $100-$200 in 
fines. The clerk of the court said 
it was the highest fine--by $500— 
he’d ever seen assessed. 
sy The city of Houston went out 
of the oil business when a 
well dug on the city prison farm 
—after 30,000 barrels and a $25,- 
000 profit—ran dry. 
vy A variation on the man bites 
dog theme, the Houston Press 
topped its society page with a 
six column, two lined head read- 
ing, “Houston Socialite Buys 
Cuernavaca House From French 
Marquis and Inherits Tri-Lingual 
Poodle.” A news story in the 
same edition related that “Eight 
year old Russell Marino, son of 
Mrs. and Mrs. Joe Marino, 1201 
Elliston, was voted ‘All American 
Regular Boy’ by the Williard 
Brown Boy Building Organization. 











PARKS, NO 


Williard Brown, with a college 
degree in psychology, and a for- 
mer boxing champion himself, 
builds character, confidence, 
sportsmanship and coordination in 
boys by scientific boxing and 
body building methods.” 
sv A disgruntled Charles Riley, 
three-time winner of _ the 
Padre Island Walkathon sponsor- 
ed by the Corpus Christi Jaycees, 
complained after being disquali- 
fied: “These Jaycees don’t know 
how to run a Walkathon. The 
judges have never seen a real one. 
I overheard the judges say before 
we started that ‘we'll see to it 
Riley doesn’t win this year.’” 
sv The city of Waxahachie 
seethed with civic discord 
and promise of the first recall 
election in municipal history af- 
ter Mayor Roland Fincher broke 
precedent to veto an ordinance 
passed by the city council. Point 
of controversy: whether to limit 
water skiing on the nearby lake. 
In an article in Harper’s en- 
titled “Whatever Happened 
to Texas?” in which he reminisces 
about De Leon, his _birth- 
place, and other places in the 
state, and in general suggests 
that Texas was unselfconsciously 
progressive when he was a boy, 
William S. White begins with dis- 
claimers he is not a friend of the 
depletion allowance, vulgar oil 
billionares, never shot a deer from 
a Cadillac, and never went to 


| fit to 





“one of those Texas parties.” 


In that case, why condemn chil- 


_dren, with or without the benefit | 


of a summer session, to such pro- 
grams? Put differently, why not| 
spend the summer session budget | 
in improving the regular program | 
rather than on carrying out a| 
summer program that, even at 
best, is a manifestation of a warp- 
ed educational philosophy and of 
a thoroughly amateurish concept | 
of pedagogy? 


The attempt to justify these| 
summer sessions with wrong rea- 
sons poses a very’real danger. Are) 
those non-English-speaking chil- | 
dren who do not attend summer 
sessions to be thought of as in- 
tellectual cripples, as pariahs not | 
associate with those who 
know a few hundred labels in 
English — condemned to slower | 
educational development than! 
their more fortunate fellows? Are 
these summer sessions to be used | 
to explain away the failure of the 
schools to do a decent educational | 
job for these children in the re-| 
gular program? And, mind you, a| 
decent job can be done, has been | 
done, and is being done by good 
school systems all over the map, 
time and again, in the regular! 
program. For those schools that | 
do not do a decent job, the only | 
thing that I can say is that a sum- 





; mer session is not going to ae 
a silk purse out of sow’s ear. 


I have been amazed and shock- 
ed at the naivete manifested in|} 
the matter. Like multitudes of | 
others in the United States, 1| 
knew no English when I started) 
school—with no ill effects. Then, | 
too, I have thirty-six years of 
professional experience in this 
field and have some standing as 


a knowledgeable person in this | 


area of education. I say, categori- 
cally, that the fact that a child 
speaks only a foreign home-lan- 
guage when he starts school is no) 
measure of his language develop- | 
ment or of his need for special 
remed‘al treatment. I say, further, 
that such a child can make normal 
progress in our public schools 
without anything more _ special 
than a good school. To low-rate 
him because the schools are not 
good is hardly cricket. 


| 





To treat a child to genteel 
segregation because he knows 
only Spanish is a _ frightening 
distortion of good _ intentions. 
Then, too, to attach the idea of 


deficiency and handicap to so 
beautiful and valuable a language 
as Spanish hardly fits in with 
modern educational thought and 
national policy. For those well- 
intentioned souls who have en- 
dorsed these programs one can 


only ask forgiveness, for they 
know not what they do. 
George I. Sanchez, Chairman, 


Department of the History and 
Philosophy of Education, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 








LEGALS | 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION | 
THE STATE OF TEXAS | 

TO Henry N. Bush Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
21st day of September, 1959, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,030, in which 
Gladys Noe Bush is Plaintiff and 
Henry N. Bush is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 6th day of 
August, 1959, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 


thereof; 


served. 
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g t Defendant for title to and 
possession of the following de- 
scribed premises, to-wit: All of 
Lot No. Twelve (12) and part of 
Lots Eleven (11) and Thirteen 





WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.,| = 
Clerk of the District Courts of | OM 
Travis County, Texas. | : 

Issued and given under my 


(13) in Block “A” in Idyle Hours|hand and the seal of said Court 
Acres, situated in Travis County,! at office in the City of Austin, 
Texas, and more fully described 
in Vol. 1751 P. 158, Travis County, 
Deed Records; 

Plaintiff alleges that on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957, she was and still 
is, the owner in fee simple of the | 
above described premises and that 
on said date she was in posses- 
sion of such premises, and after- t 
ward the defendant unlawfully | to present the claims to Adminis- 
entered upon and _ dispossessed | tratrix on or before the 17th day jud 
her of such premises and with-|of August, 1960. Letters of ad- 
holds from her the possession | ministration were issued on Au- 
. | gust 17, 1959 to Mrs A. M. Fitz- 

Plaintiff further prays for such| hugh, 2008 Prather Lane, Austin, 
other and further relief as she | Texas. 
may be entitled to, either at law 
or in equity; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition . 
on file in this office and to which| the hereinafter styled and num- 
reference 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, 


| this the 6th day 
Oo. T 

By A. E. 

Notice is here 


| the Estate of Au 


| CITATION BY 


bered cause: 


is here made for =| You (and each 


is not served the 126th District 


it shall be returned un-| 


Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


| creditors who have a claim against 


| the expiration of 42 days from| 








OFF-BEATNIKS 








Capitalize, italicize ind 
face a statement, it es empha- 
sis. Large truths 
shearing tides 


and too much deni Walkin 


dr i the 


of ove tatement 


downtown Houston a ntent- | 


less experience. Times Square is 
like passing so many open cess- 
pools, but cesspools with currents 
Houston is vertical and stale, like 
a dream of 
city after 

everybody. The people e real 
but they seem tc r 
away. I am told there is a revul- 
sion approaching the strength of 
a movement; 


walking through 


radiatior 


one frier 


she has not been downt 1 twice | 





bleat price, price, price; the still 
shouldered corporatior ildings 
suggest kind f 
there is one large off building 
with no windows at 
things to buy in the shops seem 
saturated in the material purposes 
so readily available t of us 
Thus walking downt 
brings to life the ¢ 
a money culture. T h; but 
the truth, though hackneyed, is 
strong. 

HE BOOKSTORE Foley’ 

seems very well stocked in jun 
novels and children’s books, and 
the Lending Library f 
ed Matrons there 3 
trade; they also have Lolita, from 
which one may cor 
one may. A stranger might not 
find Brown’s ‘Book 
without a friend to direct him 
there. Even Brown’s, a good book- 
store, is wearying; 
perbacks, Modern I 
boxed sets you can get free 
the book clubs. and ¢ 
Encyclopedia; politics and ec 
mics; a gooc poetry sect 
extensive technical, scientifi 
How to Make Unimportant 
section. There was also a displ: 
of a book, Maya, by 
Gillencamp, advisor to a 
museum of natural history, who 
is shown on the back cover 
crouching with his camera hang- 
ing around his neck 
of either Ernest Hemingway or 
Professor Frazer, one is not sul 
which; but he signed all his book 
at Brown's. 


some 


Frustrat- 


doe a lively 


store 


One hears, among the illumin-| 
| Reservoir on 
i | Reservoir 
*,| Bayou near Jefferson; Iron Bridge 


book 
to 


ati, of two other sh 
Houston, one soon 
by the Sam Keepers, and ar I 
New City Books, off Westheimer 
on Crocker, some bli fron 
downtown. The most recent 
counter I had with Don Snell 
on the Drag in Austin 
he wrote a few pieces 


cKs 


JONES, Deputy 
by given to all 


Itis M. Fitzhugh, 











opinions 


| such 


on Art, he has strong 
about dishonesty in 
painting and he has the charac- 
teristic hostility of American in- 
tellectuals toward the mass media 
was surprised the Observer 
was still going; didn’t think the 
Americo-Texas society would let 
a nagging symbol of un- 
corporated opinion last this long 
His book store and the Don Snell 


Observer 


He 


| Gallery are in an old two-story 





rom | proposed 
en-| Reservoir on the Rio Grande near 
7 
vas | 
He paints,| Brazos at the Hill-Bosque county 
the line. 


ere 

















| ters 


house once occupied by less ad- 
venturesome Houstonians, and 
still very white but from 
the sign in front, obviously haven- 
ing fugitives from the Beat Gen- 
eration—fugitives, because Snell 
paints, and his paintings are for 
sale, an associate paints portraits, 
also for money, and they were en- 


now, 


trepreneurial enough to open a 
book store 
A sculptor who works in wire’ 


had some pieces there for sale for 
about $450 (I didn't note the sums 
down exactly, they were so fantas- 
Snell's 
room to the right of the entry cor- 
ridor. He has a morbid imagery of 
ugliness and human desolation, 
especially bound up with Woman 
You may buy his Worn Out Slat- 
tern with a Foot in a Mire* if you 
like. I prefer to hope that ugliness 
is one of the things that alternate 
life with other things. 

PART FROM THE ART there 
are the paperbacks, as esoteric 
collection as an esoteric could 
hope for, and somewhat more than 
a blander intellectual might—an 
intellectualoid selection, if 
will pardon the abstract onomato- 


tic) work overwhelms a 


in 


one 


poeia—and a display of poetry 
magazines and off-beat (that is, 
Beat) literary magazines. R.D 


‘(My title.) 





« Search Planned 


For Indian Clues 


AUSTIN 


Dr. Thomas Campbell, chair- 


/man of the University of Texas 
| anthropology 
| nounced receipt of $35,000 from 


department, an- 
the National Park Service for 
salvaging Indian artifacts before 
they are inundated beneath wa- 
impounded behind eleven 
new Texas dams. 

The digging for artifacts will 
proceed at Cooper Reservoir near 
Greenville; Canyon’ _— Reservoir 
near New Braunfels; Navarro 
Mills on Richland Creek near 
Corsicana; Proctor Reservoir on 
the upper Leon River near Co- 
manche; Farmer’s Creek near 
Wichita Falls; Flat Creek near 
Athens; Champion Creek near 
Colorado City; Ferrell's Bridge 
the Big Cypress 
on the Sabine River 


about 50 miles east of Dallas; the 
U.S.-Mexican Diablo 


Del Rio; and Whitney Dam on the 





f; that|on file in this office, and which 


10 o'clock | reference is here made for all in- 
of August, 1959 12th day of! tents and purposes; 
MARTIN, JR answer the If this citation is not served 


| within 90 days after date of iis 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
-|Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin. 
this the 28th day ot eeust. 1959 


yf , JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 





exi ing DE " 
Plaintiff allege By A. E. JONES, Deputy 
shortly after ———E EEE 
PUBLICATION | gan a é NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
|THE STATE OF TEXAS |eruel an tyra! al eatment {NCORPORATE WITHOUT 
TO Joe Araujo Defendant, in| toward ntiff i during the CHANGE OF NAME 
marriage Defend: was guilty of Notice is hereby given that 
| excesses, crue] treatment and out-| David E. Sanders, doing business 
of you) are here-| rages toward the Plaintiff, there-| under the name of The Sanders 
by commanded to appear before | by rendering hei ving to-|Company Advertising at El Paso, 
Court of Travis| gether insupportable; there were | Texas, will qualify a corporation 
| County, Texas, to be held at the;no children t f their mar-/and continue to do business under 
|courthouse of said county in the! riage, umunity | the name of The Sanders Com- 
|City of Austin, Travis County.| acquired: F prays| pany Advertising, Inc. 
x at or before 10 o'clock) for relic special; DAVID E. SANDERS 
of the first Monday after All of w lly appears | d/b/a The Sanders Company 
from Pla f iginal petition | Advertising 











Rayburn Endorses Lyndon 


H. M. Baggarly, editor of the 


/ Speaking to reporters in Ada, 
Y  Okla., Speaker Sam Rayburn 


said Sen. Lyndon Johnson is not} tin Report, the weekly newsletter, | tossed out some figures on the 


an announced candidate for presi- 
dent, “but if he were a candidate, 
he would certainly by my choice,” 
the AP reported 


The Dallas Times-Herald pre- 
dicted that Johnson's 
dential ambitions preclude any 
anti-Butler move by Texas party 
officials over the loyalty oath 
issue. “One reason is the reluc- 
tance of Texas to become too 
rigidly aligned with the South) 
because such alignment can only 
hurt what ambitions Sen. Johnson 
may harbor,” the paper said 


V 


Speculation about a third 
term for Gov. Daniel, the cur- 
rent favorite sport in Austin, got} 
another rehashing when the Gov- 
ernor's office announced his mail 
against” a 


\ 


is “running heavily 


January special 
session call to 
enact the Hale- 
Aikin recom-| 
mendations. 
Should Daniel 
not call a ses-| 
sion, “a pay 
raise for  tea- 
chers” could be-| 
come a basic 
platform plank 





for a third term 


Daniel 
campaign, scotching—at the same 
charges by 


time—the persistent 
some of Daniel's opponents in the 
legislature that he had made a 
“deal” with the teachers for a 
pay raise this year 


Editorial response to Gov 
‘ Price Daniel's veto of the 
home for senile patients: Dallas 


Times-Herald, “The Governor is 
correct in believing that the aged 
should be put into private homes, | 
but if nonstate agencies do not 
rise to the occasion and meet the 
will become necessary, } 
later, for the state to 
Some governor in 
will find him-| 


appropriation 


need, it 
sooner or 
fill the gap 
the distant future 


self agreeing to an 


presi-| 


many times larger than the one 
Governor Daniel has vetoed.” Aus- | 


said Daniel's reasoning—that the 
hospital board was not responsible 
for senile patients—“was amaz-! 
| ing. The hospital board, with 5,000 
| senile dementia patients sent to 
| it by the courts, was likely stun- 
ned to learn it isn't responsib: 
| for senile patients. It was not re 
quested in the original budget 
|} submitted in ‘58, but when legis- 
| ators toured the Confederate 
|; Home and were shocked by the 
risk involved in housing 800 aged 
patients there, the supplemental 
request was made and granted,” 
the newsletter said. 
The Fort Worth Star-Tele- | 
gram editorialized against| 
“deplorable” housing and other | 
conditions of migrant laborers in 
“the Northern states.” “The re- 
formers might clean up the con-} 
ditions in their own cities, includ- 
ing the worst forms of exploita- 
before sending! 
missionaries to the South 
meddling with problems) 
said the Fort Worth paper 
Corpus Christi Caller again 
scored state indifference to 
the water problem and suggested 
Texans be rightly envious 
of Californians who sometimes 
not only talk big like Texans but, 
unlike most Texans in water sup- 
ply matters, think big and act 
big.” After reviewing California's 
huge, largely state-financed $2 
billion Feather River project, the 
Caller asked. “When will a simi- 
lar sense of urgency prompt Tex- 
think big and act big about 
water plan 


tion of 


A. 


there,” 


poverty, 


“may 


ans t 
water? An 
seems as far away today as it was 
years ago.” The Caller had 

“thought provoking 
question” to ask: “Would Texans, 
accustomed as they and other 
Americans are to federal aid, 
dig down into their own pockets 


overall 


two 


one more 


to finance the Gulf Basin water 
proposal suggested by the U.S 
Reclamation Bureau?... The pro- 


ject would cost approximately two 


billion dollars." 


Y  Tulia Herald in West Texas, 


AUSTIN 

Governor Daniel has reap- 
pointed one of the Texas 
Tech directors who played a 
center-of-the stage role in 
the dismissal of three profes- 
sors without charges or pub- 
lic hearing. He has replaced 
two cther members of the 
board whose appointments 
expired. 

The terms in question expired 
Feb. 19, but Daniel did not an- 
nounce his reappointments until 
Aug. 14, when the legislature was 
adjourned. Senate confirmation 
would have been required before 
the new directors could assume 
their duties had the legislature 
been in session. 

Re-appointed to the board, for 
his first full term, is Jim Lind- 
of building | sey, 
land Reporter-Telegram, 
served out two and a half years 
of an unexpired term. 

Designated for new 


pay scale of Texas teachers: “‘Tex- 
as ranks in 3lst position among 
the 50 states in average salaries 
..Oklahoma on the east pays 
an average teacher salary $490 
above the Texas average. New 
Mexico on the west .. . $825 above. 
Arizona, a little farther west... 
$1,118 above. We'll not even bring 
up California where the average 
is $1,940 higher than Texas or 
New York, $2,040 greater than 
in this wonderful land of oil wells 
and Cadillacs. We all know how 
wages have risen since 1957—yet 
a teacher's salary in Texas has 
risen .4 of one per cent during 
that time,” Baggarly said. 

Dallas loyalist leader Dan 

Patton charged GOP chair- 
man Maurice Carlson had aban- 
doned “all pretense 
a strong Republican Party distinct 
and separate from the so-called 
conservative Democrats.” Patton 
said Carlson's “enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of Nixon is aimed at 
discouraging Rockefeller Repub- 
licans from putting up a fight.| servative Dallas County 
This will free Nixon Republicans | cratic executive committee, 
to work with Nixon Democrats 
against honest Democrats in their 
primaries and conventions.” Re-| ers’, ginners’, and oil mill associ- 
plied Carlson: “Only two custo-| étions. 


mers will buy that kind of balo-| 
| chairman of the board, and gen- 


ney, Patton himself and (loyalist) | 
Joe Bailey Humphreys.” |} eral manager of Western Cotton 
Oil Co. of Abilene. 


Austin Negro leader Arthur | 

DeWitty, writing in the Hous- 
ton Informer, says Texas Negroes, 
“who have set the pace and the 
standards for those of us who live 
in the South,” have done little to 
mount an effective voll tax cam- 


six-year 





Smith replaces P. C. Callaway, 
rancher and businessman, who did 


lic discussions. 


Cismissed Dr. 
paign. “Texas could easily qualify | professor of government, Dr. Her- 
500,000 Negroes if it 
organize and put forth the effort.” | sor of psychology, and Dr. Per 
\ Land Commissioner Bill All- | Stensland, professor of education 

corn has officially announced | ang head of the adult education 
for re-election, becoming the first program at Tech. The directors 


2 





| 


Daniel Reappoints 
Tech Firings Figure 


Daniel had not made any request 
for Abernethy’s returns and had 
not handled them in any way. 

The Observer asked Lindsey in 
Lubbock if, as an abstract mat- 
ter, he thought teachers in state 
colleges should express contro- 
versial political opinions. “No 
comment,” he said. 

However, he stated later that 
the fired men had been wrong in 
expressing “controversial” views 
and the granting them a hear- 
ing in public view would prolong 
the controversy. 

Six members of the board 
which fired the three professors 
are still directors. They are C. I. 
Wall, president of Pioneer Natural 
Gas Co. Amarillo; J. Evetts 
Haley, rancher, cowboy, writer, 
and gubernatorial candidate; 


managing editor of the Mid-| Harold Hinn, president of Har- 
who} vest Queen Mill & Elevator Co. 


of Plainview; Douglas Orme, vice 


| president in charge of traffic for 


terms were Manuel DeBusk, Dal- | 


las lawyer, secretary of the con- | 
Demo- | 
and 
businessman, and Wilmer Smith | 
of Wilson. an executive of grow- | 


DeBusk replaces W. D. Watkins, | 


Watkins was | 
a prime mover in the dismissals. | 
not figure prominently in the pub- | 


In July, 1957, the Tech directors | 
Byron Abernethy, | 


would only | bert Greenberg, assistant profes- | 


state-wide official to announce his | gave no reasons for their action. 


Ray | 


1960 intentions Senator | In August, facing demands from 


Roberts, reported as a possible op-| the professors and others that 
ponent of Allcorn, has made no/they give reasons, the directors 
| decided against a public hearing. 
| Lindsey, vice chairman of the 


announcement. 





A Review 


e In Jacksonville, two women 
charged withembezzling 
$130,000 from a Jacksonville bank, 
drew five-year prison sentences 
after entering special mercy pleas 
with the judge. Mrs. Weldon Con- 
nor, 34, said one of her two adopt- 
ed children had 104 degrees of 
fever and she feared he had polio 
Her husband later said he thought | 
it was only a virus. The other) 
defendant, Miss Yola Renfro, 59, | 
ence voted Jacksonville's out-| 
standing business and professional 
said she had suffered! 
emotional stress an 
The women 


| 
' 


woman, 
greatly in 
loss of reputation 
told police they had 
money over a period of eight 
years and covered the shortages 
by pulling out records of inactive 
accounts. They said they had 
spent the money for living ex- 
penses. 


@ in Houston, David A. Hamil, 

president of the National 
Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, told delegates to the state 
convention of Texas Electric Co- 
operatives that the time has come 
for the co-ops to pay their own 
freight as to interest rates. He 
said the present two per cent rate 
at which rural co-ops borrow 
from the REA is too low and 
represents a subsidy from the tax- 
payers. In Washington, Texas 
Republican congressman’ Bruce 
Alger charged REA with making 
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disputes had been “an item of in-| 


“ill-advised loans” and condemned 
what he called “the REA planned 


economy in my State.” 


e Amid reports of “some pro- 
gress but no final agreement,” 
meetings continued in Austin be- 
tween disputing cities in the long- | 
Standing Trinity River water con- 
troversy. Both Houston Mayor 
Lewis Cutrer and Ben Carpenter 
of Dallas, president of the Trinity 
River Authority, issued cautious 
“progress” statements. If no com- 
worked out between 

| Fort Worth, and TRA on) 
| the one hand and Houston on the| 
other, the controversy will go be- 
fore the State Board of Water 
Engineers, beginning September | 
15. The dispute is principally over | 
whether the TRA or the city of| 
Houston will build and operate | 
proposed water reservoirs on the 
Trinity and how much water 
Houston will be able to obtain} 
from the river. 


| Dallas, 


The once-prosperous, once 

scandal-ridden veterans land 
program has been sharply reduced 
because of lack of funds. Process- 
ing of applications of veterans re- 
questing state loans to purchase 
farms and ranches on long range 
low interest terms, have been cut 
from 350 to 50 per week to con- 
serve dwindling funds. The land 
board has authority to sell $62.5 
million in bonds but can find 


jmo takers at the three per cent 


| board of directors, 


confirmed to 


that | 


| 
@ An AP survey showed n0/ formation” and that “copies were 
presently segregated schools! obtained” of Abernethy's income 

in Texas planning new integra-| tax returns. 
tion this September except one| Federal law prohibits any pri- 
at Burkburnett being built on) vate citizen obtaining personal in- 
federal property. AP said 101 of} come tax returns except the Gov- 


the 1,646 Texas school districts | ernor, and in Austin, Jake Jacob-| 


sen, then a Governor's aide, said 


are integrated. 








NOW! life insurance protection for 
your family during vital years... 


Thex all premiums 
returned £42 dividends 


Cd... this is now possible through modern life insurance 
planning with the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
one of North America’s leading life companies. The new Sun Life 
Security Fund “insurance or money-back” plan enables you to provide 
life insurance protection for your family until you are 65 with a guar- 
antee that, if you live to 65, all the money you paid will be refunded 
to you in full... plus accumulated dividends. 





On. + othe proceeds at age 65 can be (a) used to provide an annuity; (b) left 
on deposit with a guaranteed rate of interest; (c) used to purchase a paid-up 
policy for the original sum assured, with a balance which can be taken in 
cash or as a gucoranteed income. 


Call the Sun Life representative in your district for more information about the 
" . Sun Life ‘money-back’ plan, or mail this coupen tedey. . 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


MARTIN ELFANT 
201 Century Building Houston, Texas 


CA 4-0686 
Without obligation, | would like more details of the new Sun Life Security Fund pion. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 




















authorized maximum interest. 








| 
’ 





the Cosden Petroleum Co.; Floyd 


A. Wooldridge, oilfield service 
company employee; and Tom 
Linebery, rancher from Kermit. 


Lindsey was formerly managing 
editor of the San Angelo Stand- 
ard-Times and assistant managing 
editor of the San Antonio Ex- 
press. 

Smith is vice president, Plains 
Cotton Growers’ Assn.; former 
president, Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners’ Assn.; president, New Home 
Cooperative Gin; president, Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill; and a direc- 
tor, Central Bank for Cooperatives 
in Washington, D.C. 

Abernethy now conducts a re- 
search and analysis service in 
Lubbock. Stensland and Green- 
berg have gone on to other col- 
leges. 








BRAINPOWER 


rogress. Tha 
a and universi 

Today are 
doing their best to meet the 
neéd. But they face a crisis. The 
demand for brains is ae 
fast, and so is the pressure 
eollege applications. 

More money must be raised 
each year to expand facilities— 
bring faculty salaries up to an 
adequate ———- * 

or 
and deserve it 
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